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THE ATLANTIC CROSSING OF D.M. 13. 


BY SHALIMAR,. 


THE rejoicing over victory in Europe 
had barely eased down when it became 
apparent to the French Government 
that, if the rehabilitation of their 
navigable rivers, ports and harbours 
were to be accomplished within a 
reasonable time, the acquisition of 
considerably more dredging plant than 
they possessed, or could acquire in 
European ports, was a matter of 
urgent necessity. Almost baffled, they 
tumed their eyes across the Atlantic 
and eventually received the offer of 
four large bucket dredgers hitherto 
employed on the River St Lawrence. 
Delivery of the dredgers had to be 
taken in Canada, and at first this 
appeared to create an almost insuper- 
able difficulty. Only one of them 
could be ready to leave in time for an 
autumn crossing; the other three 


would have to face it at the beginning 
ofwinter ; and owing to the peculiarity 
of their construction they were likely 
to be very heavy and awkward tows. 
The job was, in fact, one that nobody 


on either side of the Atlantic was, to 
put it mildly, particularly keen on, 
Again almost baffled, the French 
turned to Britain. Changed days !, 
Before the war they would have turned 
to Holland. 

Prior to 1939 Britain did not 
seriously compete in long-distance 
towing, and in consequence suffered 
considerably in loss of income and, as 
a@ maritime nation, even more in loss 
of prestige. She could not even tow 
the great Admiralty floating dock 
from the Tyne to Singapore in the 
early ‘thirties, and the work had to 
be done by Dutch tugs whose owners 
specialised in such work. The funnels 
of their powerful tugs could be seen 
on all the seas. But with the outbreak 
of hostilities and the urgent need for 
intensive rescue and salvage work, 
there came in Britain a feverish 
building of ocean-going tugs, and an 
equally feverish training of personnel 
to man them. Bigger and ever bigger 
and more powerful vessels were built, 
D 
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and by 1945 Britain had the finest 
tugs in the world, and, what was still 
more important, experienced officers 
and men to man them. Between 
them they saved three and a half 
million tons of shipping to the 
nation. The next time a large 
floating dock has to proceed to 
Singapore, or anywhere else, British 
tugs will tow it. 

The contract to deliver the dredgers 
in France was taken by the famous 
towage and salvage expert, Captain 
H. B. Mylchreest, of London; and 
the towage was arranged and carried 
out by the Overseas Towage and 
Salvage Company, also of London. 
They were to use one of their own 
tugs, the Salvonia, and two others 
which were at the time under their 
management. One of those was owned 
by the Admiralty, the other by the 
Ministry of War Transport, both of 
whom co-operated to the utmost in 
seeing that the dredgers were delivered 
to the French Government. 

The Salvonia was the last of the 
three tugs to get away; she left 
London for Sorel, a grain port on the 
St Lawrence, on the 16th October 
1945. She was a fine ocean-going tug 
of 1350 h.p., 143 feet long over all, 
and drawing 16 feet when fully bun- 
kered with 250 tons of oil fuel. She 
was by no means the sort of ship a 
pleasure-seeking tourist would choose 
in which to cross the Atlantic in 
winter, and indeed one returning 
exile in a mammoth liner, which sighted 
her as she passed the Fastnet and 
headed out into the open ocean, was 
heard to suggest that it was unlikely 
that people stayed out all night in a 
thing like that ; but she was powerful 
and seaworthy, and quite comfortable 
for men used to service in small vessels. 
Unfortunately she was not fitted with 
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a towing-winch, the use of which 
might well have prevented much of 
the trouble she afterwards experienced, 
She carried a crew of twenty-two all 
told, including two wireless operators 
and six able seamen. 

Having reached twenty degrees west 
longitude, Captain Auld put the Sal. 
vonia on the great circle track for 
Cape Race, and, unhampered by any- 
thing towing astern, she made good 
progress; but not for very long. A 
few days later a south-easterly wind, 
and a rapidly falling barometer, gave 
warning of the approach of bad weather. 
It came, and in the tumultuous sea 
which got up, the little Salvonia was 
tossed about like a cork. 

Up in the chart-room Captain Auld 
worried about the calendar; for the 
outward voyage had a time limit 
imposed by the annual freezing of the 
St Lawrence. The wind veered to the 
westward and blew harder than ever, 
and at last the tug had to be eased 
down. Strange, disconcerting sounds 
reached the bridge from the engine- 
room: the sounds of hammering ; the 
hiss of escaping steam; the cursing 
of harassed engineers. The auxiliary 
steam liner blew out and the boiler 
stop-valve had to be closed down while 
joints were remade. The Salvonia lay 
helpless in the trough of the sea. 

After a considerable delay tem- 
porary repairs were effected, and the 
tug went on again. When she was 
160 miles east-north-east of Cape Race 
the gale died down, and with clear 
weather and a smooth sea a desperate 
attempt was made to make up for 
lost time. Triumphantly the Salvonia 
passed Cape Race and headed for the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. But her triumph 
was short-lived ; for it was discovered 
that the stern gland was leaking 
badly, and there was nothing for it 
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but to make for Sidney, Cape Breton. 
While repairs were being carried out 
at that port, a cablegram was received 
with the news that the authorities, 
probably anxious about the possibility 
5 of an early freeze-up, had arranged 


tT. 


One morning the crew of the Sal- 
vonia came out on deck to see a 


y strange-looking object being dragged 


into the harbour by a tug. It looked 
like a great oblong box with two 
chimneys sticking up abreast of each 
other. When it got nearer it began to 
look rather more like a ship—but not 


-much—with a small square bridge and 


a short signalling mast forward and 
some erections aft. It was painted 
dark grey and on each bow there 
appeared the letters and figures, eigh- 
teen inches high and in startling white, 
‘D.M. 13.’ It was then that the men 
of the Salvonia knew her for what she 
was—the bucket dredger—‘ dredge’ 
in Canadian parlance—for which they 
had crossed the Atlantic. 

She was berthed alongside a wharf, 
and Captain Auld promptly boarded 
her. He found that she had a crew of 
nine tough-looking French Canadians 


- under @ captain who had only a 


Canadian home trade master’s certifi- 
cate, and a mate with no certificate 
at all. She had not a single navigator 
on board, and in truth she did not 
need one. The finest navigator in the 
world could have done nothing with 


mg D.M.13 if she were by herself, for 


she was a dumb dredge; she had no 
engines to propel her; the two chimney- 
stacks rose from the boilers of the 
dredging machinery. But worse, in 
Captain Auld’s eyes, she had no 
steering-gear or rudder, so could not 
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for a Canadian tug to tow the dredger 
from Sorel to Sidney. 

This was good news for Captain 
Auld. The westerly gale which had 
delayed the Salvonia had not proved 
such an ill wind after all. 


be depended upon to follow obediently 
in the wake of her tug as a vessel being 
towed should. The best they had 
been able to do for the ocean passage 
was to fit special skegs to assist her to 
keep straight. They were steel plates 
bolted to the hull on each quarter and 
their design and angle were the result 
of special trials carried out in Ottawa. 

“Oh, she ain’t bad, I guess,” her 
captain said. “We averaged four 
knots from Sorel to here.” 

“ That’s not too bad,” Captain 
Auld commented. “It looks as if I 
might have a fairly good run over.” 

“Like hell you will,” said the 
pessimist in command of the Canadian 
tug. ‘Don’t forget I had a smooth 
sea all the way. With a high following 
sea she'll be a proper bitch, I reckon.” 

Captain Auld could see that the 
work of preparing D.M.13 for the 
ocean crossing had been very efficiently 
done. The bucket ladder and tumbler 
had been taken down and supported 
over the well with double ‘I’ sections, 
then secured against side movement 
by wooden shores and wire stays. 
Round the forward end she was plated 
with solid bulwarks, which were con- 
tinued to join up with the existing 
bulwarks at the after-end, and the 
accommodation deck was fully plated 
in to form a watertight space round 
the dredging engine and boiler-room 
entrances. Everything made for 
strength and seaworthiness, but what 
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Captain Auld did not like was a 
concrete house that had been built 
high up abaft the funnels for further 
accommodation. All those erections 
were bound to act on the dredge like 
a sailing ship’s spanker and cause her 
to gripe up into the wind. “H’m! 
it looks as if she would carry a lot of 
weather helm—if she had a helm,” he 
grunted. 

Two complete towing-bridles with 
wire preventers, set up to individual 
towing-lugs, had been fitted, and to 
one of those there would be shackled 
his own tow-rope consisting of 200 
fathoms of 4}-inch steel wire and 
120 fathoms of 18-inch manilla. It 
would be a long way from the tug’s 
stern to the dredge’s bow, but com- 
munication between them could be 
maintained by one of those portable 
wireless telephones used so much in 
convoys during the war and known as 
the ‘ walkee-talkee.’ 

At last all was ready, and it was a 
fine afternoon in the late autumn 
when the end of the Salvonia’s wire 
was made fast to the dredge’s towing- 
bridle and the long tow began. Slowly, 
on a short scope of wire, the two 
vessels edged away from the wharf, 
and, when clear, the tow-rope was 
slacked away to its full extent. The 
great galvanised thimble at the in- 
board end of the manilla hawser was 
placed on the Salvonia’s towing-hook 


A little after five o’clock next 
morning Captain Auld sat up on his 
settee vaguely aware that something 
had gone wrong. It seemed to him 
that, in spite of the peaceful indica- 
tions of the evening before, a heavy 
sea had got up and that the Salvonia 
was labouring heavily in it. While 
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and she was worked up towards full 
speed. With the engines doing sixty. 
six revolutions she was making close 
on four knots, and to Captain Auld’s 
satisfaction the manilla hawser had 
not been lifted clear of the water. 
It was snaking along the surface 
of the smooth land-locked harbour 
like @ great sea-serpent, and out 
on the starboard quarter D.M. 13— 
silhouetted against the Cape Breton 
hills, already snow-clad and blushing a 
rosy pink in the rays of the setting 
sun—was responding steadily to its 
drag. Gradually the dredge, over a 
third of a mile away, melted into the 
gathering gloom, leaving only the 
gleam of her port side-light to mark 
her position. When, about ten o’clock, 
Captain Auld called up the dredger to 
wish her captain good-night he was 
assured that all was going well. The 
start had certainly been an auspicious 
one. 

Once outside Cabot Strait a southerly 
course was set, the idea being to work 
down to the fortieth parallel of latitude 
and cross in the favourable current of 
the Gulf Stream. Next day the wind 
was from the eastward and light, and 
the sea moderate; and, though none 
knew better than he that the winter 
weather in the North Atlantic cannot 


be trusted for long, Captain Auld had ; 


a feeling of optimism that was fully 
shared by his crew. 


he was pondering over this, still half 
asleep, a violent jolt pitched him off the 
settee on to the floor. Slipping on 4 
long oilskin coat he hurried to the 
bridge, to find heavy rain through 
which the dredge was no_ longer 
visible. Only a moderate sea was 


running up abeam, certainly not 
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enough to account for the tug’s extra- 
ordinary behaviour. The captain went 
off the bridge with the intention of 
going aft, and just after passing the 
engine-room casing he saw the great 
manilla hawser surging across the 
towing-arch and heard the chafing 
boards grinding hard on the taffrail. 
A couple of minutes later the hawser 
swept back across the arch till it was 
leading out from the opposite quarter, 
while the great thimble spliced into 
the end of it gave a terrific jolt to the 
towing-hook. It was then that it 
dawned on him that away out there 
in the darkness D.M. 13 was making 
a desperate attempt to escape. She 
was behaving like a large hard-fighting 
sea-trout hooked in one of the Border 
rivers on which night angling is prac- 
tised ; when only the strain on the 
half-bent rod and the screaming of the 
reel convey to the anxious angler the 
information that the fish is still at the 
end of his line. He went on the bridge 
and called up the tow. A sleepy 
voice replied, “ ’Ullo!”’ 

“* What’s the matter with that craft 
of yours ?”’ the captain demanded. 

“Nothing; what would be the 
matter with her ?” 

“That’s what I want to know,”’’ 
Captain Auld retorted. ‘“‘ You’d better 
have a look at the tow-rope.” 

Five minutes later the captain of 
the dredge called up, ‘‘ The tow-rope 
is all right but the bridle is grinding 
on the bows with you sheering about 
80 much,” he said. ‘ You’d better...” 

“Me sheering about!” Captain 
Auld broke in indignantly. “I...” 

He had been about to say some- 
thing suitably sarcastic when the 
second mate interrupted him from the 
wing of the bridge. “I can see the 
dredger out here, sir,” he said. ‘‘ She 
looks as if she was drunk.” 


The rain had almost ceased and the 
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sky was clearing. Captain Auld joined 
the second mate, and what he saw sent 
him hurrying into the chart-room for 
his binoculars. The second mate’s 
simile had been very apt; the dredge, 
broad out on the quarter, was be- 
having in an extraordinary manner— 
staggering about all over the place, 
sheering wildly, plunging and rearing. 
She looked different too. Her stern 
appeared to be cocked up rakishly, 
and with the change of trim she 
seemed to have shed any respectability 
she hitherto possessed. Through the 
‘ walkee-talkee ’ there came the voice 
of the dredge’s skipper, and a very 
agitated voice it was. 

“T am very much down by the 
head,” it announced. 

“IT know damn well you are,” 
Captain Auld replied. ‘“ What’s hap- 
pened ?” 

** She must have sprung a leak; the 
for’a’d bilges are full of water.” 

* Right !”’ Captain Auld announced 
with decision. ‘I’m going to head for 
Halifax and you’d better get busy with 
your pumps or you'll never get there.” 

Here the captain spoke out of his 
turn, and he knew it; for the law 
lays down that a tug and tow must be 
considered to be one ship, the motive 
power being in the tug and the govern- 
ing power in the ship that is being 
towed. But if he thought about it 
later—for he certainly did not do so 
then—he probably argued to himself 
that he was the only man who could 
deal with the situation ; the only man, 
with the exception of his two mates, 
who could even have found Halifax ; 
and that if it was illegal for him as 
master of the tug to give an order to 
the tow it was equally illegal for the 
master of the dredge to give any 
orders at all on the high seas. ‘‘ Hard- 
a-starboard !” he said to the man at 
the wheel, and waited fer a protest 
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from the dredge. He got it from the 
dredge herself, not from her master ; 
for the course into Halifax was almost 
due west and the dredge wanted to go 
east. The wind, which was on the 
port beam, was exercising its full 
pressure on the funnels and the erec- 
tions aft, reinforced by the cocked-up 
stern, and for a time the dredger’s 
head refused to pay off. It was not a 
situation in which the skegs could 
help. The hawser, trending out on 
the starboard beam, was no longer 
snaking along the surface; it was 
well out of the water and the great 
galvanised thimble was grinding hard 
on the towing-hook. At last, during 
@ lull in the wind, Captain Auld got 
D.M.13 to follow him to the west- 
ward, but by that time most of his 
optimism had vanished. 

Aided by the following wind the 
Salvonia and her tow averaged four 
knots, and shortly after daylight next 
day she arrived at Halifax, where the 
dredge was placed alongside Furness 
Withy’s wharf for repairs. Captain 
Auld’s decision to turn back had been 
@ wise one: indeed, the officials who 
surveyed the dredge were of the 
opinion that if he had held on for 
another twenty-four hours he would 
never have got back to Halifax, let 
alone across the Atlantic to Havre. 
The decision was never questioned, 
even by the man who might well have 
resented its arbitrariness; but it had 
not been an easy one to make; for 
winter was at hand and every day’s 
delay lessened the chance of a success- 
ful passage. It was indeed fortunate 
that the dredge had sprung the leak 
while still within a day’s steaming 
distance of the coast of Nova Scotia. 
But Captain Auld was in no mood to 
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count his blessings. Day after day, 
full of impatience, he went aboard the 
dredge to see how the repairs were 
getting on, and though his visits did 
nothing to hurry them they bore 
fruit in another way. Between him 
and the captain of D.M.13 there 
developed a friendly understanding, 
which was to prove of very great 
value during the trying days to come. 
On the day before the dredge was 
ready for sea there came the tantalising 
news that the last of the dredges, 
which had preceded them, had passed 
the Lizard; and that night a violent 
south-westerly gale swept the har- 
bour, making departure next morning 
impossible. 

Gales and blizzards succeeded each 
other for the next ten days. Every 
morning after breakfast the hands 
turned out, cleared the decks of their 
heavy weight of snow, and went back 
to their quarters to listen idly to the 
howling of the wind. The monotony 
of the enforced idleness, and appre- 
hension of what lay before them, was 
getting on men’s nerves. All the time 
they could not forget that they were 
no nearer what all fervently desired, 
the end of the voyage, than they were 
twenty-four hours before; they were 
gaining nothing, simply holding their 
own with time while the ever-worsening 
prospects for the crossing loomed up 
with growing threats. Captain Auld 
was almost beside himself with im- 
patience; the time he had gained 


through D.M.13 being towed from 
Sorel to Sidney had been frittered 
away at that port, and now this! | 
Afterwards he looked back to that 
stay in the usually pleasant port of 
Halifax as one of the most unpleasant 
experiences of his life. 
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At last the weather moderated and 
the voyage was resumed. The dredge 
was now in her best towing trim, one 
foot by the stern, and even with a 
beam wind she behaved more as a 
ship should ; though like a reluctant 
puppy being dragged along by a lead 
she would not follow directly behind 
the Salvonia, but kept well out on 
the quarter. Again Captain Auld 
made to the southward seeking the 
aid of the Gulf Stream, and after a 
time he got it. The wind went round 
to the west and there was a confused 
sea, 80 that the best speed he could 
make through the water was 3} knots ; 
but he was greatly cheered to find by 
observation one day that on a twenty- 
four hours’ run, from noon to noon, 
he had been helped along about sixty 
miles by the favourable current. A 
day’s run of 150 miles was good 
going. The men of the Salvonia sang 
cheerily as they went about their 
jobs; in fact some of them tried a 
bit of crooning; and though Captain 
Auld held firmly to the belief that 
crooners belonged to the very lowest 
form of human life he put up with it 
so long as, he said, the boys were 
happy. As for the dredge’s men— 
all they had to do was eat, sleep, 
smoke philosophically, and wait to be 
delivered at Havre. Very rarely was 
one of them seen from the tug; the 
dredge might have been an abandoned 
derelict but that a telephone call, 
either by day or night, was always 
answered promptly. As the mate 
observed, that was one post they kept 
manned, anyway. 

They were still a few hundred miles 
from the Azores, where they were to 
call for bunkers, stores, and water, 
when a heavy swell came running up 
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from behind and the barometer fell 
rapidly. Squalls laden with sleet 
followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, blotting out tug and tow from 
each other, and even when the sky 
cleared there were times when the 
men of the Salvonia, down in the 
trough, could see nothing of the dis- 
tant dredge. At other times they 
would catch a glimpse of her perched 
on the top of a great roller; but she 
was so remote and so different in the 
timing of her varied pitching and 
rolling that they had difficulty in 
realising she was still connected, until 
somewhere between the two craft a 
length of the tow-rope would rise, 
dripping, above the crest of a wave 
through which it had been boring. 

One afternoon Captain Auld thought 
he had lost her. The engines suddenly 
raced and the tug shot ahead as if 
there was nothing to hold her back ; 
but a moment later she brought up 
with a jerk that nearly threw him off 
his feet, and the engines were back to 
their normal revolutions. In search 
of an explanation he turned his bino- 
culars on the dredge’s bows and saw 
that they looked somewhat different. 
He called up on the ‘phone—which 
was unlike most phones he was used 
to, for it was never engaged. ‘“‘’Ullo!” 
came the reply. 

“Sorry to disturb your afternoon 
nap, but has anything gone wrong 
with the bridle?” Captain Auld 
asked. 

The de’ay which followed was ex- 
cusable ; for the greater part of the 
bridle was in the enclosed space 
formed by the extension of the forward 
bulwarks, and it was secured there with 
its legs shackled to opposite sides of 
the deck. The captain of the dredge 
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would have to go below before he 
could examine it properly, so a few 
minutes passed before the answer 
came. “’Ullo! the link holding the 
starboard leg of the bridle has carried 
away and you are towing on only one 
leg. What will you do?” 

“Continue to tow on one leg and 
trust to luck,” Captain Auld replied. 

In the gathering darkness they 
carried on without further trouble, 
though it was probably wishful think- 
ing that inspired Captain Auld to 
declare that D.M.13 was sheering 
less heavily with the one leg of the 
bridle than she had with two. Soon 
a whole gale was blowing and there 
were times when the captain feared 
that one of the huge combers rushing 
at her from behind would crash on 
board his tug and overwhelm her. 
Night after night he stood on the 
bridge and watched the high black 
walls with their foaming crests coming 
at her stern with intent to destroy, 
and time after time he rejoiced to see 
her throw up her stern cleverly and 
allow the great wave to slide under- 
neath and spend itself harmlessly 
under the bows. Sometimes he would 
get a glimpse of one of the dredge’s 
side-lights, a luminous smudge show- 
ing through the murk; occasionally 
red, occasionally green, first broad out 
on the starboard quarter, the next 
time on the port. They brought 
dubious comfort, those smudges; for 
whatever she had done when first 
towing on a single leg of the bridle, 
there was no doubt that she was 
sheering heavily now, and that was 
‘@ serious menace to the tow-rope. 
After one such night the grey dawn 
came to reveal the almost unbelievable 
height of the foam-flecked seas the 
Salvonia was climbing over. Black 
clouds, reaching down to almost mast- 
head heights, raced overhead ; sting- 
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ing spray lashed her fore and aft, 
battering against the funnel like 
showers of hail. Again the engines 
raced—and continued to race. . “* We've 
lost her this time,’’ Captain Auld said, 

He rang the engines to stop, then 
before he could call up D.M. 13 he 
heard, “‘’Ullo! ’ullo! ’ullo! *ullo!” 

** Hullo ! ” he replied. 

“The tow-rope has carried away!” 

“ec Where ? ” 

** Close up to the bridle !” 

“Tt would,” Captain Auld said 
bitterly. 

Close up to the bridle! That meant 
that six hundred and forty yards of 
heavy manilla and wire rope would 
be hanging down into ocean depths 
from the tug’s taffrail. But Captain 
Auld’s first thought was for his charge, 
which was clearly visible after the 
squall that had just passed; she was 
broadside on to wind and sea in the 
process of heaving herself to. That 
was all right; he could get on with 
the job of recovering the tow-rope. 
He brought the Salvonia round till 
she had the wind and sea on the star- 
board bow and kept her like that, 
shouldering the waves with the engines 
going slow ahead. She did not take 
much heavy water on board, but the 
wind cut the wave-tops like a knife 
and drenched her with spray, so that 
her main-deck was often flooded. 

The 6-inch rope that was used as 
@ messenger was lashed to the 18-inch 
manilla as far aft as they could put 
it, then taken to a steam capstan. 
When the messenger had been hove 


close up to the capstan a stopper was | 


put on the manilla, and that part of it 
which had been recovered was flaked 
down on the after-deck all ready for 
paying out again. Time after time 
this operation was repeated, and the 
toil seemed endless. So heavy was 
the water-logged hawser that the water 
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on deck, sometimes surging as high as 
the men’s waists, failed to move the 
gradually growing heap. The Sal- 
vonia’s deck-hands, worthy specimens 
of the race of little ship sailors which 
the ocean-going rescue tug service 
had bred, were hefty lads, and willing. 
Not one of them had been at sea before 
the war, but Captain Auld was wont 
to declare that he had never sailed 
with better. At that time their 
morale was high, and the captain 
helped to keep it so by judicious doses 
of what he called ‘ Nelson’s blood ’— 
prime Navy rum, than which there is 
no more wholesome stimulant. Some- 
times seasick with the violent motion, 
bruised and battered, and occasionally 
washed off their feet, they carried on 
doggedly. 

The after-deck seemed to be full 
of 18-inch manilla rope when the 
first of the 44-inch wire came in over 
the taffrail, and room for 200 fathoms 
of it had to be found. This, though 
hellish stuff to handle and coil down, 
could be dealt with more speedily, and 
by four o’clock in the afternoon the 
complete tow-rope lay on the after- 
deck ready for paying out again. By 
that time darkness was drawing down. 
Captain Auld decided that he could 
not risk trying to get connected till 
daybreak and called up the dredge to 
ask her captain to be all ready then. 
While on board her at Sidney they 
had discussed this matter of getting 
connected should the tow-rope part. 
Usually in such cases the tug tries to 
get as close to the tow as possible, and 
one of her hands throws a light heaving- 
line across; but the captain of the 
D.M. 13, wishing to be helpful and 
not satisfied with the passive réle 
imposed on him by the dumbness of 
his dredge, had a better suggestion. 
He said he had on board an ex-cow- 
puncher who used to give exhibitions 
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of lariat-throwing at different cowboy 
shows out in the West, and that this 
man could throw a rope farther, and 
with more precision, than anybody 
else he had seen. ‘Good enough!” 
Captain Auld had agreed. 

A weary night of vigilance followed, 
with the Salvonia steaming slowly 
round and round the dredge and 
sighting her at intervals between the 
squalls. If the Canadian captain 
thought a squall was lasting too long 
he would burn a flare, which was 
easier to pick up through the sleet 
than his side-lights. When daylight 
came the dredge, heading the great 
seas and pitching violently, came into 
view from the Salvonia’s bridge, a 
little over a quarter of a mile away. 
With the handle of the engine-room 
telegraph in his hand, Captain Auld 
prepared to make his cautious approach. 
He made it from ahead of the dredge, 
which had the wind fine on the star- 
board bow, and when close up to her 
altered course to pass to leeward. 
She no longer looked deserted; all 
hands were clustered on the upper 
deck just forward of the bridge, hardly 
able to keep their footing with the 
force of the gale, which had blown 
two of their oilskin coats right over 
their heads. Prominent among them 
was the tall ex-cowboy, a coil of one- 
and-a-half-inch rope ready in his hand. 
It was a wild morning, with the 
storm-tortured waves seemingly higher 
than ever. 

Nearer and nearer the Salvonia 
crept. When lying in the trough 
D.M. 13 looked harmless enough ; but 
when @ minute later she was perched 
high on a steep liquid ridge, enveloped 
in driving spray, she was a menace, 
capable of swooping at the Salvonia 
at lightning speed, capable indeed of 
jumping right on top of her. When 
the tug was abreast of the dredge’s 
D2 
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bow Captain Auld kept her away 
another two points, pointing her head 
more towards safety should it be 
necessary to ring for full speed ahead. 
Just then he could look right along 
the dredge’s top-deck; the next 
moment he had to look up at her. 
That was the vital time and he was in 
the right position. ‘“‘ Look out!” came 
a stentorian voice from the dredge. 
The lariat expert swung a few coils 
of the rope round his head a couple of 
times, then launched it. Helped by 
the wind and straightening out as it 
flew, it rattled across the Salvonia’s 
towing-arch, and less than a minute 
later it had been bent on to the wire. 
The tug’s steering engine clattered as 
Captain Auld sheered her still farther 
away from the plunging menace to 
windward, and the mate signalled to 
the dredge that their rope was fast to 


A careful survey of the tug in Horta 
revealed to Captain Auld that certain 
repairs were necessary. Although he 
had not been aware of any special 
strain on the big galvanised thimble 
it was found to be split and the spare 
one had to be spliced in. This he had 
to do himself, with the aid of the mate ; 
for the intensive training curriculum 
of the ocean-going rescue tug service 
had not included putting an eye- 
splice into an 18-inch manilla hawser. 
Other things, too, had been strained ; 
the steering chains had to be over- 
hauled and a roller bracket repaired. 
One day Captain Auld went on board 
D.M.13 and the first man he saw 
sitting on the deck in the sun and 
contentedly smoking his pipe was her 
oldest inhabitant, a real sailor who 
had made many voyages in Bluenose 
sailing ships. On the captain making 
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the wire. ‘“‘ Haul away!” he roared 
into the gale. “ Haul away!” 

The dredge’s men hauled with a 
will, and very soon some coils of the 
wire appeared on her deck. The end 
of it was attached to the spare bridle, 
the outboard part of which had been 
hauled up on the deck by the davit ; 
and the Canadian captain waved 
cheerily : the vessels were connected 
again. The Salvonia went ahead 
steadily, paying out the tow-rope as 
she went till the whole 320 fathoms 
were again outboard. Gradually it 
straightened and the dredge felt the 
drag of it. It took Captain Auld a 
long time to coax D.M.13 back to her 
easterly course, but he managed it, 
and the voyage was resumed. 

Two days later, short of fuel, water, 
and stores, the two craft anchored at 
Horta in the Azores. 


a bitter remark about the way the 
voyage was lengthening out, the old 
whale removed his pipe from his mouth 
and beamed. ‘“ Oh, well; more days, 
more dollars, ain’t it ? ’? he drawled. 

To this piece of philosophical pro- 
fundity Captain Auld could make no 
reply, but he wished he could transfer 
half the dredge’s hands to relieve some 
of his sorely overtried crew. Eight 
days passed while the repairs were 
being completed, followed by two more 
days waiting for a favourable weather 
report, before the craft again put to 
sea on what Captain Auld fervently 
hoped was the last lap. They still 
had the Bay of Biscay in front of 
them. 


Soon the weather deteriorated ; gale 
succeeded gale, and at times it seemed 
to the captain that the tow would 
never be completed. Three times 
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during a week the towing-wire parted ; 
thrice the wearisome business of re- 
covering the tow-rope, and the danger- 
ous adventure of getting connected 
again, had to be repeated. Bvt the 
captain kept his doubts to himself ; 
for he knew that the morale of his 
crew was no longer what it had been ; 
it was only their amazing grit that 
kept exhausted men going, both on 
deck and below. Dawn on the 22nd 
January found the Salvonia struggling 
to the north-eastward in the thick of 
a north-west gale. She was rolling 
heavily and great seas were breaking 
on board. Astern the dredge lurched 
wildly, occasionally throwing up her 
dripping bows to show the severe 
strain on wire and bridle. After 
breakfast the men of the watch below, 
instead of seeking their bunks, sheltered 
in the lee of the engine-room casing 
and kept an anxious eye on the tow- 
rope. They had fallen into something 
not unlike despair, and felt they would 
be physically sick if the wire parted 
again. Would it hold, or would it 
part? The tension pressed on them 
like a solid weight. ‘‘ Oh, let’s go 
below and have a bit of shut eye,” 
one of them said irritably. “If it 
goes it goes; we can’t do any good 
standing here. We think we can’t 
face that job again—but we will.” 

The Salvonia struggled on ; the tow- 
rope did not part, but worse happened. 
The mate noticed that the heavy 
boards used to prevent chafing between 
the hawser and the after-rail as the 
dredge sheered over from one quarter 
to another, had got out of position. 
He called the hands out to adjust 
them. Warily, keeping an eye on the 
weather rail, the hands staggered aft 
along the heaving deck and clustered 
round the boards. With the northing 
in the wind, the weather was now 
bitterly cold. Intent on their work, 
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none of the men noticed the onrush of 
a great sea that, foaming and curling, 
bore down on them with the weight of 
hundreds of miles of ocean behind it. 
“Hang on, for God’s sake; hang on 
for your lives!” the mate roared. 

The wave broke high over the rail, 
and writhing figures were washed to 
and fro by its surge. From one of 
them, a seaman called Bannister, 
there came a heart-rending scream— 
the scream of a man in dreadful agony. 
The wave cleared, the men got foot- 
hold again, and it was seen that 
Bannister’s jacket had been caught 
and his body jammed between the 
heavy board and the rail. He was in 
terrible pain, and before they could 
lever him clear he had fainted. They 
carried him up to a wireless operator’s 
cabin and did what they could to 
make him comfortable, but when he 
came round they could see he was in a 
bad way. Captain Auld went into the 
chart-room and thought hard before 
coming to a decision. A dogged Scot, 
imbued with a single-minded deter- 
mination to deliver his charge at Havre, 
he found anything that interfered 
with that programme absolutely abhor- 
rent. The now unsatisfactory state 
of his towing-gear may have influenced 
him in his decision, but it was the 
suffering of the unfortunate Bannister 
that clinched the matter. He called 
the senior wireless officer. ‘ Here, 
Sparks,” he said gruffly, “get this 
message away at once.”’ 

This was the message: ‘“‘ Noon 
4553 N. 1255 W. steering 056 degrees 
speed three knots stop seaman Ban- 
nister seriously injured left ribs frac- 
tured and fear severe internal injuries 
stop suggest you despatch tug to take 
over tow so that I can proceed utmost 
despatch with injured man to Fal- 
mouth as man cannot be moved on 
account of injuries,” 
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The signal was received in London 
during the afternoon of the 22nd 
and various telephones came _ into 
action promptly. The Admiralty, the 
Ministry of War Transport, and the 
Overseas Towage and Salvage Com- 
pany co-operated, and by half-past 
five it was possible to send out a 
wireless message that a relief tug, the 
Dexterous, was being prepared for sea 
and would leave Southampton at 
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noon next day to go to Captain Auld’s 
assistance. She would have a naval 
surgeon on board. She left at the 
appointed time, but had not got very 
far down-Channel before another wire- 
less message was received in London 
from the Salvonia. It was timed 
5.10 p.m. and stated that in a north- 
west gale the tow-rope had again 
parted, and that she was standing by 
the dredge. 


VI. 


Daylight on the 25th was as dirty 
and miserable a day as the Salvonia 
had experienced during the voyage. 
It found her dodging about slowly, 
with her crew keeping a watchful 
eye on the dredge. At times the 
visibility was little more than a 
quarter of a mile. The forenoon 
dragged slowly, with squall succeeding 
squall, till about noon, when, with the 
sky clearing, the look-out reported 
smoke to the north-eastward. It 
came from the Dexterous, labouring 
over the great seas on the way to 
keep her rendezvous. She _ eased 
down, passed under the Salvonia’s 
stern and came up on her lee side ; 
and some very wonderful work followed. 
For nearly half an hour the two tugs, 
alternating between slow and _ half- 
speed, steamed abreast of each other, 
often with the ten-inch belting which 
ran round their sides only two feet 
apart. The seamanship was superb, 
the steering perfect. 

They managed to transfer the case 
of medical stores and bandages which 
the surgeon, who had been sending 
instructions for the treatment of the 
injured man by wireless, had brought 
with him; but the transfer of the 
surgeon himself was a different matter. 
The use of a boat in such a sea was 


impossible; he would have to jump 
for it. Both tug-masters warned him 
that it was much too dangerous ; for 
rarely were the rails of the tugs on a 
level with each other and their move- 
ments were violent and confused ; 
but the surgeon belonged to the Royal 
Navy ; he had been ordered to board 
the Salvonia, and he would board the 
Salvonia ; there was no other thought 
in his mind. For a time he stood on 
the deck of the jumping tug, clinging 
to a backstay and watching for a 
chance to leap. For one fleeting 
moment he had it, but just as he 
stepped back for a take-off the Sal- 
vonia lurched upward and the next 
moment her rail was ten feet above 
him. Had he jumped he must have 
hit her side and slithered down into 
the sea to be crushed by one of the 
plunging craft. 

The two tug-masters exchanged 
glances. In his anxiety to get on with 
his job the surgeon had forgotten the 
almost intolerable strain put on them 
by their efforts to keep the ships 
together; now it was time to end 


it, for his sake as well as their 
own. Captain Auld signalled to his 
helmsman to put his wheel to star- 
board, Captain Cook of the Dexterous 
waved his hand to port; the anxious 
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helmsmen spun their wheels, and 
within half a minute fifteen feet of 
foaming sea separated the two vessels. 
On the deck of the Dexterous the sur- 
geon shrugged his shoulders—a gesture 
of resignation. The captains of the 
tugs shouted their farewells. That of 
Captain Auld, borne on the gale, came 
in an unbroken stream; many of 
Captain Cook’s words seemed to be 
blown back into his megaphone. 
“Good-bye, and good luck,” Cap- 


tain Auld roared. “I’m off to 
Falmouth.” 
“Good-bye; I’m going to... 


have a stab at getting hold of that... 
dumb hulk over there, and...I 
don’t like the look of her,” Captain 
Cook replied. 

“TI hated the sight of her myself; 


now I’m sorry to leave her. She'll 
grow on you.” 
“Grow on me...” The indignant 


retort was cut short by the gale 
twisting the megaphone away from 
the speaker’s mouth, but he shook a 
fist at the departing Salvonia in mock 
anger.? 

By nightfall the Dexterous had got 
a line aboard D.M. 13 and was trying 
to persuade the dredge to follow her 
to the north-eastward. The weather 
deteriorated still further and soon the 
tug was in difficulties. Heavy seas 
crashed on board, bending ironwork 
and opening up the deck. Mainly 
through chafing, one towing-wire after 
the other parted, but she struggled 
on through four dreadful days and 
nights till at last, damaged and leak- 
ing, she was forced to call for relief. 
The wireless message reached London 
just before midnight on the 29th. It 
was taken to Captain Mylchreest 
immediately, and it brought him out 
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of bed in a hurry, for the news it con- 
tained was alarming. The Desxterous, 
with D.M. 13 in tow, had reached a 
position about 22 miles south of the 
Lizard, and the chafing of the tow- 
rope was uncontrollable owing to 
heavy seas preventing the crew from 
getting aft. In effect it meant that 
the completion of the contract was in 
danger, that D.M.13, having been 
brought across the Atlantic under 
conditions of almost unparalleled sever- 
ity, might yet be lost in the English 
Channel. 

Captain Mylchreest took immediate 
action. He knew that the powerful 
rescue tug Turmoil, owned by the 
Admiralty but managed by the Over- 
seas Towage and Salvage Company, 
was available at Plymouth, and through 
the night the necessary contacts were 
made. The Turmoil was warned to 
stand by to proceed to the relief of 
the Dexterous at 2.30 p.m. Hardly 
had this been done when a further 
signal from the Dexterous was received. 
It read: ‘‘ Tow-rope stranded, parting 
imminent, capstan out of order, only 
one 14-inch rope left on board.” The 
Turmoil was ordered to sea. At nine 
o’clock that night a last signal came 
from the Dexterous. It was: “ Tow- 
rope parted 1600 hours, steering-gear 
coaming stove in, Turmoil standing 
by.” 

There was a considerable amount of 
comfort in that message ; for the T'ur- 
moil was a modern tug—launched at 
Leith by Henry Robb, Ltd., a little 
over six months before, and fitted 
with an automatic self-rendering 
towing-winch and a Monarch spring 
towing-hook. She had already towed 
one of the dredges from Canada. 
There was, however, no tendency to 





1 The Salvonia reached Falmouth at 9 p.m. on the 26th January, and Bannister was safely 


transferred to hospital, where he eventually recovered. 
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premature optimism in London; for 
D.M.13 was still adrift and had been 
driven perilously near the outlying 
Casquet Rocks, ‘‘ where the carcases 
of many a tall ship lie buried.” The 
gale, which had barely let up even for 
an hour since the Dexterous took over 
the tow, was at its height, and moun- 
tainous seas were driving towards the 
Cherbourg Peninsula. To get a line 
from the Turmoil on board the dredge 
under such circumstances seemed im- 
possible, and with plenty of sea-room 
Captain Thomas of the Turmoil would 
not have attempted it till daybreak ; 
but the weather forecast that night 
was truly terrifying, and the Casquets 
were under his lee. By two o’clock in 
the morning the seemingly impossible 
had been accomplished and the Tur- 
moil was pulling the dredge to the 
northward, making for the shelter of 
the English coast. 

Hopes and fears alternated in London 
as wireless signals came in to tell of 
the grim struggle in the Channel on a 
day when wrecks were being reported 
all round the coast; then as Start 
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Point was neared the sea became 
smoother and progress more rapid. 
At last, shortly after noon, the news 
came that tug and dredge were safe in 
Torbay. Five days passed before the 
weather moderated sufficiently to allow 
them to proceed to Havre, and it was 
on the morning of the 7th February 
that the D.M. 13 arrived at her port 
of destination, eighty-eight days out 
from Sorel. 

Nine times in all the dredge had 
broken away from those bulldogs of 
tugs, but every time they had regained 
their grip. Often they had lost sight 
of her, sometimes in snow with a visi- 
bility of less than a hundred yards; 
but they had never lost touch. They 
had never let her out of earshot; at 
no time, even during the darkest 
hours of the voyage, had her crew 
listened in vain for a comforting 
voice. Back on the St Lawrence, 
her men spoke of this; the innate 
fidelity of the British seaman had 
done more to strengthen the bonds 
of Empire than the oratory of a dozen 
politicians. 
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PINNACLE RIDGE. 





BY LUDOVIC KENNEDY; 


I HAVE suffered since early youth 
from an excessive impulsiveness, which 
is seen at its worst when an opportunity 
arises of travelling fresh fields or 
undergoing new experiences. A readi- 
ness to accept unusual proposals with- 
out considering their implications un- 
doubtedly adds to life’s richness, but 
it is also apt to land one in unforeseen 
situations which would gladly have 
been avoided. A good instance of this 
was when I accepted an offer of my 
late headmaster in the summer holi- 
days of 1938. 

I had left the school for good at the 
end of the summer term, and was 
spending August in Skye as one of a 
party brought together for the Portree 
Gathering. The annual Games were 
held in a grassy bowl just outside the 
town. The day was fine, though 
windy, and the setting all that a High- 
land heart could have wished. The 
pipes were skirling, and on the “‘ smooth 
enamelled green ”’ several kilted lassies 
were performing the intricate steps of 
the sword-dance. 

The headmaster (whom I shall call 
James) was one of the last persons I 
had expected to meet. A boy imagines 
more fancifully than an adult, but his 
range is limited; he cannot visualise 
acquaintances detached from the 
setting in which he has known them. 
Aunt Julia lives in London, and it 
would be almost vulgar to imagine 
her outside Bayswater Terrace. Gibbon 
the forester is as much a part of the 
woods as the trees he fells in them. 


ett 


The idea of Gibbon in Regent Street 
is as absurd as that of Aunt Julia 
taking a stroll in Gibbon’s rides— 
though both may have happened. 
Schoolmasters exist eternally within 
the narrow confines of their schools. 

But here was James five hundred 
miles from where he ought to be; not 
the sombre, dignified James of the 
long black cloak and white cravat, but 
a James out of water, a James with- 
out authority, a tweed-coat and flannel- 
trouser James—no longer a symbol 
but a being. We exchanged greetings 
and spoke guardedly of the scene 
before us: I was wondering if he 
knew, and intended to comment on a 
wholly illegal expedition some friends 
and I had made by aeroplane to Le 
Touquet during the last week of term." 
But he said nothing, and we were 
about to part and pass on when he 
was struck by a Roman thought. 

“Are you doing anything to- 
morrow?” he asked. “Would you 
care to come climbing ? ” 

The ego reacted like a pile of brush- 
wood touched by a spark from a tinder- 
box, and the offer was instinctively, 
eagerly accepted. Reason had no part 
in the reply ; reason was obscured, and 
“the upstart passions’’ prepared to 
reduce free man to servitude. I lived 
the next eighteen hours in a sort of 
joyful coma, happy in the honour 
James had done me, eager to put it 
into execution. I knew nothing of the 
art of climbing, and if any conception 
of it formed in my mind, it was that 





1 “A Point of Honour.” 
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of a pleasantly prolonged and rather 
uphill tramp. 

I woke early next morning and 
hastened to the window. Below in the 
harbour the Mallaig steamer had cast 
off from the jetty and was proceeding 
seawards; her bows cut a clean 
furrow through the still water. The 
air was warm, but not heavy, the sky 
overcast ; patches of blue held hope 
of sunshine later. With luck it would 
not rain. 

I dressed in khaki shorts, cricket 
shirt, tweed coat, and brogues—a 
choice that seemed suitable for the 
kind of day I was imagining (the 
brogues were in accordance with 
James’s instructions to wear nailed 
shoes). Having dressed, breakfasted, 
and collected sandwiches from the 
cook, I set off for the hotel at Sligachan 
where James was staying. 

My meeting with James was the 
first shock of many. During the 
twenty-minute drive from Portree the 
clouds had lifted a little, and with 
them my spirits had risen to a newer 
joy. As the car coasted down the 
long incline into Sligachan, I recog- 
nised James’s figure, standing ex- 
pectantly outside the hotel. But I was 
almost on top of him before I realised 
the manner of his dress; and this 
caused me to mistake the accelerator 
for the brake and speed wildly and 
fearfully past him. He was dressed in 
@ sort of mackintosh plus-four suit ; 
his boots resembled those of the Giant 
that Jack killed, and the studs were the 
shape and size of small obelisks : a coil 
of rope was slung round his shoulder 
like some sinister snake, and strapped 
to his back was an aze. 

We contemplated each other in 


-gilent horror. At length James spoke. . 


** We're going,” he said, “‘ up Pinnacle 
Ridge,” and he waved loosely behind 
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him. I followed his arm and saw 
rising above the roofs of the hotel the 
upper parts of a huge and terrifying 
mountain. Its razor edges lay coldly 
against the sky; the peak was lost in 
the cloud. Fortunately I did not 
then know that even among experi- 
enced mountaineers Pinnacle Ridge is 
thought a tough proposition. 

We set off across the dark, boggy 
moor that separates the hotel from 
the mountain’s foot. I regained a 
little self-confidence in finding the 
going easier than James: he was 
weighed down by his _ technical 
apparatus while I had only my 
sandwiches to carry. As we walked, 
he explained the details of the climb: 
Pinnacle Ridge consisted of five pin- 
nacles or small peaks set on a long 
sloping shoulder of rock, and it was 
necessary to ascend and descend each 
in turn. The top of the fifth pinnacle 
was the top of the mountain. 

We traversed the moor, ascended a 
series of gradually sloping foothills, 
and. came to the rock-face. Here we 
halted. James uncoiled the rope, 
secured one end round me, the other 
to himself, and then made this fearful 
announcement— 

“You must go first when we climb 
the mountain, and last when we go 
down it. This is because you are 
more likely to fall than I am, and 
if you fall, I shall see or hear you 
coming and be able to do something 
about it.” 

He did not qualify this by explaining 
what he could do, nor what might 
happen if he fell. It was as well. 
There was enough in the way of reality 
to occupy my thoughts without giving 
rein to the imagination. 

At first the going was easier than 
I had expected. The angle of the 
rock-face was not severe and there 
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were plenty of firm footholds. Child- 
hood holidays in the Highlands had 
given me experience in and a certain 
enthusiasm for this kind of climbing. 
From below James declared himself 
pleased with our progress. 

The first two pinnacles were over- 
come without difficulty. The next 
two were brutes. The higher we 
climbed, the steeper became the rock- 
face ; in some places it had the appear- 
ance of sloping outwards or towards 
one. Like some sluggish but deter- 
mined insect, I crawled steadily up- 
wards, guided partly by the advice of 
James and partly by the voice of God. 
The feeling that as long as I hearkened 
to the former I should be safe did 
not arrest a growing conviction that 
I should soon be called to testify 
before the Latter. Little pinheads of 
sweat were blossoming in the palms 
of my hands, and my knees were fast 
melting into a kind of liquid jelly. 

At the bottom of the fourth pinnacle 
I met my Waterloo. The face of the 
fifth pinnacle rose sheer above us, and 
it was evident even to me that it 
was unscalable. James came up 
and pointed to the right side of the 
ridge where the rock floor ended in 
a cliff. 

“Now this is rather tricky,” said 
James. ‘“‘ You must lower yourself 
over the edge until your feet touch a 
small ledge. Feel your way along the 
ledge a few feet and you'll see a small 
recess in front of you. Climb up that 
and wait for me. After that it’s plain 
sailing.” 

I crept forwards, like the cat in the 
crypt, and peered over. During the 
past hour my eyes had been fixed to 
within inches of the rock-face, so at 
first I found it difficult to focus. This 
was not surprising; for there was 
nothing between where I stood and 
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a valley two thousand feet below. 
Several small objects the shape and 
colour of golf-balls were, I supposed, 
sheep. I looked for the ledge, but the 
cliff dropped so sharply that I could 
see nothing between the lip and the 
sheep below. James must have read 
my thoughts; for he said, “ You 
can’t see it from here, but you'll soon 
feel it when you go over.” He took in 
several yards of rope, turned a length 
round a rock, and waited. 

I crouched on the precipice’s edge in 
the attitude of an Arab greeting his 
God at sunrise, and I daresay with the 
same thoughts too. James took a 
grip on the rope and eased me over. 
I felt my feet scraping against the 
cliff wall, then legs, then thighs. 
James tightened his hold on the rope 
and the tension relaxed the strain on 
my hands. I straightened my arms 
and edged my tummy over the lip. 
Now my body was taut ; I could reach 
no farther. 

“Feel for the ledge,” said James; 
** it’s just about where you are.” 

I felt and found nothing. 

“Try a little to the right. I'll ease 
you over.” 

But there are limits to a man’s 
endurance, limits to the extent he is 
prepared to falsify himself to hide his 
fear. I became acutely aware that 
only the rope stood between me and 
the sheep below ; if it broke, nothing 
could save me. I clung to the rock 
with my hands, but they were already 
growing numb. I felt the sky growing 
dark and the light draining from my 
eyes. I had a feeling that I was going 
to die, and I wanted most desperately 
to live. The sheep seemed so near, so 
very near, and the top of the cliff so 
far, far away. ... 

James hauled me back to safety. 
He was not at all put out; in fact, he 
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said he would have been surprised if 
I had succeeded. I sat on a slab of 
rock and let the breath return to my 
body. I was a little ashamed at my 
failure, a little saddened at having 
spoilt James’s day, but happy in the 
thought that I was alive and whole, 
and that there now remained nothing 
but to descend the mountain as we 
had come and return with decent 
despatch to civilisation. But James 
had other plans. 

“We can get round this by my 
patent path. It’s a way I discovered 
@ year or two ago.” 

To say that James’s patent path 
was worse than the drop over the 


cliff would be an exaggeration: it’ 


differed only in degree. It was never 
more and often less than three feet 
wide, and bounded on the left by 
sheer rock, on the right by the 
precipice. On such a path Moriarty 
met Holmes. 

I will not describe our passage along 
that path, or the sensations that 
accompanied it; for there are some 
things best forgotten. But I relive 
the incident in my more violent dreams, 
and when I consider it in the day- 
time I perspire, as I do now, with 
unashamed freedom. 

The face of the fifth pinnacle was 
thus by-passed, and we came at length 
to the top of the mountain. 


We had finished our lunch, during 
which James had shown himself an 
attentive audience for the Le Touquet 
saga, of which he had heard only 
fragments. A cool breeze had brushed 
away the clouds and the sun was 
burning freely from a blue sky. The 
food, the rest, and a dram of whisky 
had helped to restore blood to the 
heart and strength to the knees, 

Around us lay the Hebrides. To 
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the northward the hills of Harris and 
Lewis stood in purple order beyond 
the Minch: the water gleamed silver 
in the bright sunlight, breathing a 
gentleness of which the Pretender had 
dreamed. I recalled the exquisite 
words of the exiled Highlanders’ boat- 
song, and well understood the feelings 
that had inspired them, :— 
‘“* From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas; 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is 


Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 


To the eastward lay Raasay, 
stretched across the approaches to 
Portree like a vigilant Cerberus. South- 
wards stood the little islands, Rum 
and Eigg, and far beyond the twin 
sisters of Jura. Nearer, and below us, 
were the rust-red humps of Glamaig 
and Ben Dearg. 

The colours of the hills in the 
Hebrides are always changing; that 
is why they are beautiful and why no 
one can paint them. They have a 
thousand different and lovely moods, 
which come and go as quickly as 
pictures in a kaleidoscope and are as 
elusive as threads of gossamer. This 
is as true on a day of dullness as when 
the shadows of the clouds go racing 
over them. 

James and I looked, and were silent. 
I thought I understood what it was 
that induced him and men like him to 
risk their lives on mountains. The 
price was high, but it had been worth 
paying. We had been granted a 
vision of the world given to few 
mortals; we were among the elect. 
So ran my thoughts when I perceived, 
to my astonishment, two men and 
three women ambling towards us. 
They were not dressed like James, not 
even like myself. The women wore 
blouses and slacks, the men shirts and 
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flannel trousers: one carried a picnic 
basket, the other a camera. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. 

“How on earth did they get here?” 
I burst out. 

“Oh, they came up the Tourist 
Route. A lot of hikers and people 
come that way to see the view.” 

“ They just walk up ?” 

“Yes. A lazy way.” 

We were silent again. My thoughts 
lay too deep for words, or even tears, 
and anyway James would not have 
understood them. Soon, however, 
disappointment changed to hope. Here 
was the means of spending the kind of 

day I had looked forward to. Here, 
to use Milton’s phrase, was “a ready 
and easy way ”’ to freedom. 

I was mustering the courage to give 
speech to my thoughts when James 
struck first. 

“It’s time we were moving. I 
think we'll go down by the Police- 
man.” 

We set off in a southerly direction 
and for a time made good progress, 
although the descent of a mountain is 
always more difficult than the ascent : 
one has to feel rather than see where 
one is going and there is a constant 
strain on the muscles caused by the 
pull of gravity. Put another way, it 
is easier to keep going into the head 
of a powerful wind than it is to main- 
tain an even pace before it: and man 
goes more naturally forwards than 
backwards. 

We descended a long scrabbly slope 
and turned into a gully formed by two 
shoulders of rock. At the end of the 
guily James pointed and said, “‘ There’s 
the Policeman.” 

Consider a piece of paper folded in 
two and placed, crease upwards, on 
& table. Consider, also, a golf-ball 
balanced in the centre of the crease. 
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The golf-ball is the Policeman, and 
the crease the ridge on which it 
stands. 

We advanced gingerly along the 
ridge, James leading; there was just 
room to walk in single file. On either 
side shoulders of loose, rough stone 
dropped sharply away to a precipice ; 
there were no projections to break a 
fall. 

The Policeman loomed close in front 
of us, and we halted respectfully before 
it. It had been well named. In 
height and girth it well exceeded the 
dimensions of an average man. There 
was an impersonality and look of solid 
authority about it that compared 
favourably with its human counter- 
part. It was, as I saw it, impassable. 

“Now this,” said James, “is very 
tricky indeed. If you don’t think 
you can manage it, you must say so. 
I'll go first and you can see what 
happens.” 

He untied my end of the rope (but 
not his own) and made up several 
lengths into a lasso, which he flung 
right over the Policeman’s shoulders. 
Having taken in the slack, he secured 
the free end round his body and joined 
it to the end already there. He was 
now in a sort of cradle, with the rope 
round his body at one end and biting 
the outer base of the Policeman at the 
other. Without any further word, he 
swung himself outwards until he was 
resting at an angle of some 45°. 
Planting his feet firmly on the side 
of the ridge close to the base of the 
Policeman and working the ropes with 
his hands, he slowly edged himself 
forwards and sideways. I watched in 
horror, expecting at any moment the 
cradle to break with the strain or the 
Policeman to come crashing on top 
of him. He progressed steadily for- 
wards and disappeared from sight 
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round the bulge. A shout indicated 
that he had regained the ridge beyond. 

“Do you think you can manage 
that ? I’ll send over the rope.” 

The rope landed with a swish at 
my feet. I knew and had already 
decided that the task was beyond me. 
But I had failed once already and 
could not admit defeat again. Yet 
how was I to overcome the Police- 
man? I thought for a few moments 
and had an idea. 

“* How are you getting on ?” 

“Fine,” I said, fastening one end 
of the rope round me. 

“* Do you need any help ?”’ 

“TI may,” I said. “I’m coming 
over the top.” 

“ What’s that ?”” He sounded as if 
he had not properly heard. 

I repeated it, and there was a preg- 
nant pause. 

“You can’t do that. No one’s done 


that before.” The chill in his voice 
gladdened my heart. 

“It’s a new way,” I said, “ like 
your patent path.” 


I threw over the free end of the 
rope, and waited until he had taken 
in sufficient slack. 

“Now,” I said, “ I’m going to take 
@ running jump at the thing, head- 
first, and you must catch me as I 
come over. If I slip off the top, you 
can haul me up with the rope.” 

James could find no answer. Fear 
of failure, of fear itself, had inspired 
me with an absolute fearlessness. I 
retired a little way along the ridge 
(paying the rope over the side so that 
it would not get entangled with my 
feet) ; then, like Larwood approach- 
ing the crease, I turned and ran in 
towards the Policeman. When almost 
on top of it, I lifted my right knee 
sharply, pushed down with my foot 
and reached forwards: the impetus 
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brought me in one movement to the 
summit. But it was not enough to 
carry me farther. My stomach rested 
on the apex, my extremities floated in 
air: I felt like a top. James, slowly 
and with an expression of great 
wonderment, took in the slack of the 
rope, and, like a farmer bringing in a 
cow, pulled me to the ground. Behind 
the mask of astonishment on his face, 
I thought I caught a momentary 
glance of admiration. But he said 
nothing. 

The rest of the passage down the 
mountain was free of Pinnacles and 
Policemen, and punctuated only by 
James calling attention to places 
where his fellow mountaineers had 
met with death or disaster. ‘ You 
see that gully on the left. That's 
where old Bumbo Smith slipped in 
29, taking Ted Carter with him. It 
was blowing a blizzard at the time, 
and they didn’t find the bodies till a 
week later. Good chap, Bumbo!” 
A hundred feet lower he indicated 
a ledge in the cliff-face. ‘Had a 
nasty experience there in °33 with 
Jake Wiseman and his brother Charles. 
Jake missed his footing just above, 
but the ledge saved him. I stayed 
with him while Charles went down for 
help—Jake had broken his leg in the 
fall, you see, and couldn’t budge. 
I gave him some brandy to ease the 
pain, but apparently he’d had no 
lunch, and soon he was as tight as 4 
tick. I was afraid he’d get violent and 
have both of us over. However, he 
only wanted to sing, so I let him. 
He sang for an hour or so and 
then dropped off to sleep. By the 
time he woke up he was sober 
again; and after that it was all 
right, though we had a bit of trouble 
getting him down.” 

At any other time in the day these 
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reminiscences would have chilled my 
marrow. Now the elation of victory 
over the Policeman had made me too 
light-headed to care. Had not the 
incident also established a sort of 
professional link between us, and 
prompted James to tell his stories in 
the belief that they would be enjoyed ? 
He had not shown himself so talkative 
before. 

We came to the foot of the rock- 
face, and there was turf beneath our 
feet. Now that the body had been 
released from mental and physical 
strain (and both, in mountaineering, 
are equally severe), I experienced a 
great weariness. Slowly and painfully 
we dragged ourselves across the moor 
and came at last to the hotel... . 


Later, James walked with me to the 
car. 


““ Good-bye,” 


he said. ‘ Thank 
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you for coming. I hope you thought 
it worth it.” 

I realised that nothing would ever 
change James. In whatever mental 
or physical stress he found himself 
he would not show joy or fear, pride 
or pity. He would not give praise 
readily, nor would he ever wish to 
receive it. Perhaps he did not feel 
these things either; but of that I 
was not so sure. His philosophy 
seemed based on a quiet and ready 
acceptance of whatever he experienced. 

“Good-bye,” I said, “I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything.” 

The words tumbled out, thought- 
lessly, tritely. But when I had crested 
the hill above Sligachan and looked 
up at the great still body of the 
mountain lying blackly against the 
evening sky and remembered what 
had been accomplished, I knew that 
I meant them. 
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ENGLISH 
BY 8. W. 


An item of news stating that cock- 
tail bars are to be installed in Toronto 
stirred up pleasant memories of this 
great industrial city of Ontario. Met 
had grown very fond of it and had 
many friends there. But his mind 
turned to the early days when he knew 
none of the local customs or the local 
‘language,’ and before he had made 
any friends. 

To make the story presentable we 
should go back to a hot, still evening 
in late August 1939 when Met was in 
Brandon, Manitoba, in what they call 
the middle west. He was having his 
fortune told. There was no palm- 
reading nor was there any crystal- 
gazing, and the only properties used 
by the fortune-teller were playing- 
cards. You may wonder why Met, a 
naval meteorological officer, was wast- 
ing his time in such a manner five 
thousand miles from England, with the 
threat of war with Germany looming 
larger every day. The truth was that 
for weeks his wife had been ill in 
Brandon Hospital and now was danger- 
ously ill. He had rushed over to 
Brandon to visit her during some 
limited leave at his disposal, and was 
now preparing to return to England 
if war should break out. On this 
particular evening he had been turned 
out of the hospital at the close of 
visiting hours, and in compliance with 
his wife’s request was consulting a local 
fortune-teller. He had been bidden to 


silence by the Canadian friend who 
accompanied him, so that the fortune- 
teller should not discern from his 
English accent that he was from the 
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ACCENT. 
C. PAOK. 


‘old country.’ They were in a close, 
dingy room; everything in Brandon 
looked dingy at that time; for there 
had been nine successive years of bad 
harvest either through rust, hail, or 
drought. He sat on one side of a 
small table with a green baize top, 
and the fortune-teller, a young woman 
of sombre countenance, sat facing him 
on the other side. There was nothing 
spooky or awesome about the session. 
It was all very matter of fact. Met 
was inconspicuous in a dark - blue 
blazer and grey trousers, and had 
taken his seat without uttering a 
word. He felt somewhat flippant 
about the whole thing. 

She started by saying that he was 
shortly going on a long journey. He 
at once assumed that in spite of his 
silence she must have guessed he was 
English: perhaps she had noticed 
some difference in his clothes. He 
nodded without speaking, wondering 
if she thought him dumb and stupid ; 
or if she thought at all. He was pre- 
pared for some quiet fun, and must 
memorise her statements so that he 
could recount them accurately to his 
wife on the following day. 

“You’re going to Ontario,” the 
woman continued. To Ontario would 
certainly be a long journey. His first 
reaction was one of annoyance, but 
he chuckled to himself. If only she 
had known. How furious she might 
have been at being deceived ! 

“You'll get a job down east,” she 
went on. “You'll be there for & 
year ... and during that time you'll 
travel... I see a long journey by 
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the sea, but not on the sea. In a year 
or two you'll have a job in the United 
States . . . probably in 1941.” 

A visit to the States was a common 
enough event for Canadians, but 
nothing at that moment could have 
seemed more unlikely for Met than a 
visit to the States in 1941; except 
possibly the job ‘ down east.’ 

“Your job will be one connected 
with a large public,” she continued, 
“but it looks as though you will have 
considerable difficulty in pleasing or 
satisfying your public.” 

He wondered if this woman could 
know anything about the difficulties of 
weather forecasting and the restriction 
of weather information, these being 
some of his primary interests at that 
time. This last guess of hers sounded 
remarkably near the truth. But he 
considered the remainder of her fore- 
cast to be ludicrous. 

“I see two children here,” she said. 
“One girl, one boy: one fair, one 
dark.” 

Wrong again. His thoughts turned 
to his only child, a two-year-old girl, 
fair certainly, who had been left 
behind in England. He should be 
returning to her again in a few days. 

“TI hope you ARE married,” she 
added without a touch of humour. 
“TI see also a white-haired old lady, a 
relative ; and there is sadness in that 
direction.” 

“Make your wish,” she said finally, 
shuffling the cards meanwhile. 

Met made his wish, definitely and 
fervently. He intended to keep it to 
himself until it should come true. 

“You'll get your wish in a FIVE,” 
she said, and that was the end of the 
session. She received payment and 
off he went, chuckling over the various 
points as he viewed them one by one 
in order to memorise them. What 
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nonsense all this forecasting was! 
but it would be something to laugh 
over in the hospital. 

The next few days sped by all too 
rapidly and alarmingly. On the last 
night of August a violent thunder- 
storm broke over the prairies. There 
were flashes of vivid lightning and 
ear-shattering bursts of thunder that 
were frightening in their intensity ; 
and in the quiet sunny September 
morning that followed, the grim news 
spread. Germany had invaded Poland. 

A few days later he had said his 
farewells and was in the train bound 
for Montreal and England. A tele- 
gram from Naval Service Headquarters, 
Ottawa, was delivered to him in the 
train. It ordered him to report to 
Ottawa forthwith. He heard after- 
wards that they had obtained informa- 
tion of his movements from the liner 
company in whose ship he was to sail 
from Montreal. 

Met found Ottawa attractive and 
spent two days there while waiting to 
hear of his destination. A signal con- 
taining a corrupt group was eventually 
cleared up and away he went by the 
afternoon train to Toronto, with in- 
structions to stay at the Royal York 
Hotel and wait to be collected from 
there next morning. He was rather 
bewildered at the turn of events and 
was wondering what he should do in 
Toronto, whom he should meet, and 
what sort of reception would be 
accorded a seafaring man arriving to 
work in a city a thousand miles from 
the sea. He had nothing with him 
except the plain clothes he wore 
and a few articles of clothing he 
had crammed into a suitcase to last 
the few weeks he expected to be 
absent from England. 

At eleven the following morning 
Met waited in the lobby of his enor- 
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mous hotel, the largest in the Empire. 
There were extensive, bright-coloured 
carpets with thick pile, and small palm 
trees in pots, and scores of pages and 
porters loafing about. Many other 
people were waiting in the huge lobby, 
and there seemed to be an air of 
expectancy. Suddenly he heard him- 
self being paged, but the page was 
referring to him as ‘Colonel.’ He 
felt so unmilitary in his grey trousers 
that he was too timid to respond. If 
he had called to the page the onlookers 
would have laughed, for he looked so 
little like a colonel at that moment. 
So he edged away to the reception 
desk instead, there to confess his 
identity. He was very soon taken 
charge of by a kindly elderly gentle- 
man in a light-grey hat and a morning 
suit, who proved to be the Controller 
of the Canadian Meteorological Ser- 
vices. After introducing himself he 
proposed to take Met to lodgings and 
show him the office where he would 
work, 

Looking back on it, Met finds he has 
little clear recollection of what followed. 
He received his first glimpse of Toronto 
(it was a Sunday), and his impressions 
were of very long straight streets, 
practically deserted, each with tram- 
lines. They passed from the shopping 
area to a residential quarter, and Met 
was struck by the fact that the grounds 
of the houses appeared to have no 
fences or boundaries. They approached 
the University campus and saw some 
rather pleasant colleges which were 
reproductions of various periods. He 
was taken to an apartment house to 
engage rooms and to drop his suit- 
case, and then on to the Observatory 
where he was to work. He saw so 
many things and was told so many 
facts that he began to feel that he 
would never be able to understand 
the working of the service. 
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On the following day, Monday, Met 
introduced himself to the Assistant 
Controller, for the Controller had left 
for the United States. He was 
promptly turned over to one of the 
junior officers, a friendly man, who 
talked with a high-pitched nasal twang 
and came out with a startlingly frank 
statement— ‘ 

“Y’knaw. I guess you English are 
welcome here, provided you don't 
stay too long. Y’see we Canadians 
reckon that most Englishmen who 
settle down here pinch the best jobs.” 

This was a poor start. It was 
incidentally the only time Met heard 
such sentiments. There was usually a 
tremendous and sincere welcome. This 
same person it was who at a later date 
asked Met if he had a bad leg when he 
saw him with a walking-stick. 

It was a day of looking round. Not 
only looking round physically in the 
Observatory, but looking round the 
whole of the meteorological service on 
charts and lists which indicated how 
vast the Dominion was. He became 
supremely conscious of his ignorance 
of geography. He was not even sure 
where the various provinces were, 
and which were the maritimes, and 
whether Prince Edward Island was 
off the east coast or west or in one of 
the Great Lakes. It seemed that the 
Newfoundland weather service was 
linked to the Canadian one, and yet 
Newfoundland in general had little 
to do with Canada. It was all very 
confusing and difficult. 

Late in the afternoon of that weary- 
ing day he returned to his lodgings. 
There was a telegram in his letter 
rack. Anxiously he tore open the 


envelope and read the message. It 
was from his wife in Brandon, and 
said simply :— 

‘‘ CHRISTOPHER BORN TODAY BOTH 
VERY WELL,” 
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This was wonderful. His heart 
pounded for joy. He wanted to yell 
with excitement and pleasure. He 
must tell somebody about it. He must 
celebrate. It was a boy. They had 
agreed on a boy’s name even before 
their daughter was born. And now 
they had a girl AND a boy. 

He thought of Manitoba, and his 
mind flashed back to that hot evening 
a few days earlier and a serious-faced 
woman saying— 

“I see two children here, one girl, 
one boy: one fair, one dark.” 

She had been right about the long 
journey to Ontario and the job down 
east ; and now about the boy. How 
much more might be right? But he 
was in no mood to think about the 
fortune-teller. He was deeply thank- 
ful to learn that his wife was well; 
and now he had a son who had sur- 
vived in spite of the opinion of experts, 
and who was weeks ahead of schedule 
(or skedule as they said here). It was 
all very wonderful, unexpected, grati- 
fying news. 

That same evening Met went out 
to buy himself a drink and to celebrate. 
He knew nobody. He felt particularly 
lonely. He had had enough of the 
people at the office for one day. He 
walked down Bloor Street and stopped 
at a hotel called the Park Plaza. It 
looked clean and bright. He noticed 
an entrance labelled ‘ BEVERAGE 
Room.’ This did not sound very prom- 
ising, but it might be worth trying. 
He descended a spiral of wide marble 
steps and came to a lobby off which 
there were two rooms, and there, joy 
of joy, they were serving drinks. The 
room on the right appeared to be full 
of smoke and brass cuspidors, though 
through the smoke could be seen 
many men sitting at marble-topped 
tables arranged in a sedate pattern. 
The room on the left looked far more 
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comfortable. It was bigger and had 
an attractive brown carpet, and what 
was more important, it was occupied 
by girls as well as men. He went to 
a table in this room, sat down, beckoned 
to a waiter, and inquired about drinks. 
The waiter looked somewhat dubiously 
at him at first, and then, with a certain 
amount of tolerance, doubtless because 
he had taken note of Met’s English 
accent, told him he could only have 
beer. 

“‘ Bring me a bottle, please,” replied 
Met, feeling that beer was probably 
as good as anything else at this 
juncture. 

But the waiter stayed on and said— 

** Are you with a woman ? ” 

Met felt that this was impertinent. 
Somewhat astonished, he replied that 
he was alone. The waiter thereupon 
informed him that he could only 
drink in this room if he were with a 
woman: the room next door was for 
men. 

Met was determined not to enter 
the cuspidor den next door. In a 
rapid glance he had noticed three 
attractive girls drinking at a table in 
the corner about five yards away. 
He quickly left his own table, walked 
over to the table where the girls were, 
and sitting down in an empty chair, 
said rapidly— 

“D’you mind if I jom you? Ive 
a celebration to make. Will you have 
some beer with me ? ” 

Not a word was uttered by the 
astonished girls, though they later 
told him that it was his English accent 
that intrigued them more than his 
unusual behaviour. A waiter arrived 
at that moment, and Met tried to 
dismiss him with an order for four 
bottles of beer. But this waiter also 
stayed on, not this time to question 
Met’s eligibility for being served in 
this room, which was becoming more 








and more desirable every minute, but 
to ask the extraordinary question— 

* Off the shelf?" 

Met was quite stumped by this, and 
wondered if the waiter were trying to 
be flippant. He turned to the girls in 
diamay and it was then that one of 
them, a girl with dark curly hair and 
bright-blue eyes that looked right into 
him, came to his assistance and made 
him realise that his action had not 
been altogether unwelcome and he 
would not be thrown out after all. 

* Off the shelf means it's not iced,” 
she said. ‘ We usually have it iced.” 

“Thank you,” said Met, then turn- 
ing to the waiter, said with assurance— 

“Three iced. One off the shelf.” 
He felt that he was already beginning 
to learn the language. 

In the course of the conversation 
which followed he learned that there 
were two kinds of beverage room, one 
entirely for men, the other restricted 
to women, with the provision that a 
man might enter if accompanying a 
woman. The restriction was really 
imposed as a safeguard for the women. 
He laughed when he realised that he 
had accosted three strange girls in the 
sanctity of their own beverage room ; 
and that the restriction for their safe- 
guard had itself been the cause of the 
offence. 

It is worth digressing here on this 
delightful question of where to drink, 
what to drink, and when to drink ; 
for even if you are the most abstemious 
person the time will come, if you 
travel, when you will find that you are 
denied just that little something that 
you need, perhaps for a celebration, 
or as medicine. For instance, in 
Australia you can drink all the fore- 
noon and all the afternoon, but you 
cannot drink after 6 p.m. unless you 
are prepared to buy a dinner with 
your drink. This hardship, and it is a 
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hardship if you arrive somewhat 
thirsty at your hotel at 6.5 v.m. afte 
a long day of travel, is offset by the 
fact that when travelling by air across 
Australia, certainly during the day, 
you can order the most delightful 
assortment of drinks at any tims, 
whisky, gin, or cocktails, and you ar 
served by an attractive hostess, 

But during Met’s stay in Toronto 
you oould get no spirit of any kind 
from the beverage room, whether you 
happened to be in the right kind or 
the wrong, and this rule applied to the 
whole of Ontario. The rules concern. 
ing liquor vary from province to pro. 
vince. In Quebec, cocktail bars have 
existed for a long time and a Montreal 
man feels he is one up on a Toronto 
man. In Nova Scotia you cannot 
drink even beer in a public room ins 
hotel, and beverage rooms do not 
exist, though a change is believed to 
be contemplated. Drinking in public 
in Nova Scotia is apparently a deadly 
sin. You are, however, permitted to 
buy beer and spirits from the Liquor 
Control Commission in any province 
provided you have a licence. If you 
wish to drink during a dance in Nova 
Scotia, since you cannot drink i 
public you must provide your party 
with your own liquor, and it is then 
customary to hire a private room in 
the hotel to which you take you 
partner when thirsty. This, as you 
can imagine, has possibilities, and it 
is hard to see what moral benefit i 
derived from the local restriction. 

In Prince Edward Island they ar 
dry altogether, and you cannot eva 
get a licence that will enable you # 
draw your own supply at the office 
the Local Liquor Commission, unles 
you provide yourself with a doctor’ 
prescription. Doctors are very populat 
in Prince Edward Island. 

In Manitoba you can buy beer i 
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the beverage rooms but you cannot 
drink it standing up, and you are not 
slowed to carry it from one table to 
mother, presumably because you might 

to have a quick sip while on 
and thus break the law. This 
mstom of being allowed to drink only 
while sitting down applies to Michigan 
goross the border in the United States, 
and is probably a compromise between 
being completely dry, as some of the 
states are, and having no restriction 
at all about what you drink or the 
posture in which you drink it. The 
result of all these restrictions is that 
you provide your own supplies, and 
you seldom travel without at least a 
half bottle of something, popularly 
known as a ‘mickie.” On a later 
occasion Met was travelling to the 
States by rail in what is known as the 
dub car and asked the coloured porter 
for a glass of cold water. The porter 
looked tolerantly at him for a minute 
until Met produced his ‘ mickie,’ where- 
upon the porter broke into a broad 
grin and said— 

“You wants a SET-UP.” 

He then departed and returned 
later with a tray bearing a glass of 
crushed ice and a small jug of water, 
this being the set-up, for which a 
small tip is customary. Having re- 
ceived your set-up, you then produce 
your ‘mickie’ and pour a stiff one 
into it, replacing your ‘ mickie’ very 
quickly if you happen to be in the 
wrong kind of state or province. 

On the first evening after the new 
coding staff had properly settled down, 
Met decided to take an evening off. 
He had planned nothing and felt 
that it would be more restful to take 
things easily without any definite 
plan. The weather at that time of 
the year in Ontario is perfect. It is 
the beginning of the fall. The days 
are dry and sunny, yet cool and 
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bracing. The sky is cobalt blue, and 
there is hardly a breeze to disturb the 
reddening leaves of the abundant trees. 
But it was already dark when he left 
the Observatory that evening and the 
lights of Bloor Street presented a gay 
scene. He took a quick snack at the 
‘Honey Dew’ and wandered across 
to the University Stadium, where a 
symphony concert was advertised. He 
paid for a ticket at the entrance and 
walked into the open-air stadium 
where about two thousand people were 
already seated. It was fairly dark as 
he groped round to find a seat, but 
away in the distance was a flood-lit 
platform, and shortly after he arrived 
the orchestra took up station on this 
platform and the concert began. He 
could not see very well, and it was 
only after craning his neck for some 
minutes that he became aware that 
the girl in front of him kept bobbing 
her head from side to side, He gave 
the matter a little more thought, 
for his neck and back were getting 
stiff. How odd that a girl should be so 
high in her seat, anyway! He looked 
down and in the half light thought he 
discerned the reason. She appeared 
to be sitting on a bulky, light-coloured 
cushion, It showed up as something 
white against the darkness of her 
upper half. He was furious. Without 
further hesitation, and in a fit of 
petulance, he poked the cushion hard 
with the forefinger of his right hand. 
The result was devastating. The girl 
instantly turned round. She was not 
sitting on a cushion after all. 

His nerve completely gone, he forced 
himself to utter the words— 

“I'm frightfully sorry.” 

How ridiculous it sounded! Even 
if it had been a cushion, what reason 
was there for poking it? His whole 
position and action became untenable. 
He never more earnestly desired that 
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the earth would swallow him up. The 
girl had turned to the front again and 
made no fuss; but Met became more 
and more confused as the music con- 
tinued. He stuck it until the end of 
the piece, then quickly withdrew from 
the stadium before the lights should 
come on. He did not want to be 
charged with assault, and in any case 
he was sick of the whole show by 
now. 

On one occasion Met opened a 
parcel which had arrived fresh from 
the laundry (and what magnificent 
laundries they are !), and, while pack- 
ing away some clean socks in a drawer, 
saw a small chit of paper flutter 
to the ground. He picked it up and 
read :— 

“* TF YOU'RE EVER ON THE ROOKS 
PLEASE REMEMBER I WASHED YOUR SOCKS. 
Telephone: Betty Smith, Toronto 97234.” 


As poetry it was not good, but the 
sentiment expressed was calculated to 
appeal to any lonely man: “ If you’re 
ever on the rocks.” And Betty Smith 
was obviously a capable sort of girl. 
She could probably darn socks as 
well as wash them, and that in itself 
was a big feature. She had initiative 
too. She was shrewd enough to realise 
that a laundry parcel addressed to a 
man must generally be for a man who 
is either single or living as a single 
man. He chuckled to himself as he 
screwed up the paper and threw it into 
the waste-paper basket. It was a 
great country for advertising. 

The months passed rapidly and the 
work continued to increase. The 
delightful fall ended and winter was 
suddenly upon them. Feet of snow, 
icy winds, dull grey skies, and tem- 
peratures below zero. But his wife 
and Christopher had joined him in 
Toronto and he was no longer lonely. 
There were hopes that his daughter 
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might be brought out to Canada by, 
friend shortly leaving England. 
due course she arrived at Halifax jp 
the liner Lancastria (the Lancasirig 
was sunk in the following month), | 
was amusing to see his daughter and 
son together: one fair, one dark, jus 
as the fortune-teller had foreseen a 
short while before the son was. bom, 
What was the next thing she had fore. 
cast ? The journey by the sea, but 
not on the sea. Queer. And how 


about his wish that he would get ina i 


five. That, of course, was too vague 
altogether. It could happen on 4 
fifth day, or fifth month, or fifth year, 
It meant nothing at present. But he 
kept his wish to himself, still hoping 
for it to come true. 

Met felt very much away from the 
war here in Toronto. His work was 
doubtless having its effect, but he felt 
an urge to be back at sea having 1 
share of some of the hardships. Toronto 
was becoming a little more war 
conscious and Met was required to 
wear his uniform at public functions. 
He had had his uniform sent out from 
England. Toronto, and in fact most 
Canadian cities are not lacking in 
uniforms. Gay uniforms abound, mor 
particularly in association with large 
hotels and places of entertainment. 
There are uniforms of pale blue, e- 
livened with yellow stripes and bright- 
red piping and royal-blue toggles and 
frogs, but at this stage of the war 
naval uniform had not much bee 
seen in Toronto. He went one evening 
to the Art Gallery to a private view 





and was asked particularly to weir 
his uniform. It had the usual effect 
on the ladies. The first incident 
occurred when he was asked by 8 
strange lady if he had any catalogue. 
He passed that one off. The second 
involved his being asked if they wer 
serving cah-fee (coffee) anywher 
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yound. He was able to assist here. 
put the final incident was too much. 
fe was waiting at the entrance lobby 
rally to leave when a lady hailed him 
snd peremptorily told him to get her 
staxi. For some months after that 
Met reverted to ‘dog-robbers.’ But 
that phase was followed by the period 
during which it certainly paid to wear 
miform on all occasions; for in the 
inal jargon, “it gets you places.” 

The long winter seemed as though 
it would never break. Toronto people 
gnsider their winter to be more severe 
than the winter of the prairies. The 
temperatures of the middle west are 
frequently forty below zero, but the 
air is dry, and sunshine is abundant. 
Toronto, being near one of the Great 
Lakes, is affected by air that is not 
only cold but moist as well. 

News came from England of the 
death of a much loved aunt aged 
eighty-five. It was a sad blow, for 
she was one of an extremely good 
generation. The words of the fortune- 
teller came to mind: “ . . . a white- 
haired old lady ... sadness in that 
direction.”’ It was quite uncanny. 

In April the thaw began. The 
streets, which had been half blocked 
with snow all winter, now ran with 
muddy streams of water, and the sun 
shone as consistently as it did in the 
fall. Grim news came that the Ger- 
mans had overrun Denmark and 
Norway. This news was generally 
received quite favourably and remarks 
were heard such as :— 

“Shorten the war by months; 
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they've extended their supply lines 
too far.” According to local reports 
half the German fleet had been sunk 
in the effort. 

In May the Germans overran Holland 
and Belgium. This seemed a little 
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more serious, but still there was the 
view which lacked realism, and remarks 
were heard such as :— 

“* Now they’re running into trouble.” 

Local newspaper headlines took the 
optimistic view :— 

“German advance slowing up.” 

“* Weygand adopts the offensive.” 

“ Allies pincer movement.” 

May the 24th, Empire Day, was a 
holiday. It was a glorious sunny day 
and many people left Toronto for 
peaceful enjoyment in the country or 
to swim or sail on the lake. Met had 
some urgent work at the office, but at 
four in the afternoon listened to the 
King’s speech in the Empire broad- 
cast. The text of His Majesty’s 
message left no doubt of the seriousness 
of the position. It was an inspiring 
speech and ended with a reference 
to the indomitable spirit which would 
shortly be put to the test :— 

“... with a smile on our lips; 
we shall not fail.” 

Three weeks later Met received 
unexpected orders to go to Jamaica. 
The job was urgent. His passage was 
arranged from Ottawa, and in a short 
while he was on his way south. An 
evening journey by train to Buffalo, 
@ quick change, then a night in the 
train to Washington. He spent a day 
in the sweltering heat of Washington, 
visiting the British Naval Attaché and 
the Chief of the United States Weather 
Bureau, and then caught the Eastern 
Airways night plane to Miami. A 
change to. Pan American Airways at 
Miami in the cool of the dawn was 
followed by a morning flight over 
Cuba to Jamaica. “ By the sea, but 
not on the sea.” The strange words of 
the fortune-teller came back to him. 


It was beginning to seem as though 
she could not be wrong. 





1 *dog-robbers’: naval slang for plain clothes. 
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The job in Jamaica detained him, 
but he was able to keep in touch with 
developments in Toronto. A few weeks 
later he was back there completing 
his work at the Observatory prior to 
taking his departure to join an aircraft 
carrier just commissioning. He had 
reached this city unexpectedly and 
friendless a year before and not know- 
ing any of the local customs. In that 
year he had come to realise what a 
delightfully hospitable and friendly 
country Canada is. Conditions were 
so bad at home that he decided to 
leave his family in Toronto. We need 
not follow his doings in detail in the 
next year; they were grim times 
with few bright intervals.1_ But before 
concluding it should be mentioned, for 
this is a true story, that Met later 
returned to the United States just as 
the fortune-teller predicted. His ship 
was severely damaged at Crete in 
1941, and about two months later, 
after being patched up in Alexandria, 
proceeded to Norfolk, Virginia, for 
repairs. From here Met was sent 
to Washington to join the British 
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Admiralty Delegation. The sombr 
woman in Manitoba had said; “Jy 
a year or two you'll have a job in 
the United States. Probably in 194],” 
She was right even to the year. 

Finally, you will remember that the 
fortune-teller gave him a wish which 
she said he would get in a five. His 
wish was for victory over the Germans, 
The German unconditional surrender 
was Officially promulgated on the fifth 
day of the fifth month in 1945. Met 
has vowed that he will never have his 
fortune told again, for he would be 
prepared to believe every word uttered, 
And the words might not be so favour. 
able next time. Nor might he get his 
wish at all. Some thought should be 
given to the lady who is obviously 
gifted with second sight. If she should 
ever read these pages she will be 
gratified to learn that her predictions 
were not only accurate but for the 
most part pleasant. Met laughs heartily 
when he thinks of the additional 
handicap they tried to impose on 
her in not allowing her to hear his 
English accent. 





1 * Maga,’ May 1941, “ZZ Again” ; November 1943, ‘‘ Good-bye to ZZ.” 
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Tary that go down to the sea in 
are sometimes wise, and, in 
the intervals between business in 
great waters, accumulate treasure, a 
geat store of memories, to carry 
with them and draw upon at need. 
It was upon a summer Sunday, 
and I was on leave. Leisurely, and 
at peace with the world, we were 
driving slowly through the country- 
side waiting for the sound of bells 
ot the sight of a spire nestling among 
green trees to invite us in. To such 
a church we came, and _ intruded 
ourselves into the peace and shade 
after the bright sunlight. 
A strand of gossamer drifted in 
the faint breeze across the open 
wndow. The scents of byre and 
flowers mingled with the faint mustiness 
of plaster peeling from the wall. A 
mechanical cacophony without an- 
nounced the arrival of the vicar. The 
organist took her seat at the organ 
and quietly began to play, appro- 
priately as such music should be 
played, to lead rather than disturb 
me's thoughts. 
The vicar entered. He was gaunt 
and slightly bowed with age. Perhaps 
it was his long white hair that made 
me think of Tenniel’s drawings of the 
White Knight. There was nothing 
wnile about his conducting of the 
wrvice. He eschewed the inflections 
and tricks of elocution dear to some. 
To him, the beauty of the prose he 
tad needed no embellishments. He 
stood up and spoke clearly, simply, 
ad proudly. The First Lesson told 
of the story of Agag, and—was it 
imagination 1—his shoulder muscles 
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seemed to ripple under his surplice as 
he read of the fate of the Lord’s 
enemies. The Sermon had to do with 
foreign missions. The peroration re- 
mains in my mind today. 

“The finest missionaries we send 
abroad are our soldiers—and sailors, 
too, of course ’’—he added, “‘ who by 
their behaviour impress the non- 
Christian races. The little sins of 
gambling and occasionally getting 
drunk don’t weigh much with the 
natives. They notice the discipline 
and selfless performance of duty, 
straightforward dealing, courage, and 
succour towards the weak.”’ 

That was many years ago. One 
should not hold that the Armed 
Forces of the British Crown are in 
any way unique. Hitherto they have 
been more ubiquitous than those of 
other nations, and have had a start 
of roughly one hundred years in 
their mission, their unofficial réle of 
extending a helping hand in times 
of peace. Occasionally one does come 
across @ memorial, a plaque let in 
to the masonry, as on the South 
Mole at Gibraltar, commemorating 
their good service to others. Some- 
times one may read a letter in ‘The 
Times’ from someone both courteous 
and grateful. More commonly the 
services rendered are accepted with- 
out acknowledgment, or rarely, with 
adverse criticism. 

The word ‘“ missionary ” applied to 
the Armed Forces—sometimes styled 
brutal and licentious soldiery—would 
surprise some. Those devoted men 
who spend their lives among the so- 
often-unappreciative would not object 
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to the comparison. They know. They, 
the true missionaries and the Armed 
Forces, have ono thing in common, 
Their work for humanity is too often 
assumed a sine qua non. It is given, 
not bought, and therefore little valued. 
To me, sitting thoughtful in that 
cool, peaceful church, the use of the 
word brought back a memory of 
times ten years before. 


Surfaced roads and wheeled vehicles 
are an innovation in South China. 
The rivers are highways for mer- 
chandise. Transport by water is 
cheapest and quickest. A laborious 
portage across country can be saved 
by going down one river and up 
another. The focal point of this 
area is, therefore, the Delta, where 
four big rivers enter the sea. Perhaps 
forty miles by sixty, this region is 
silted up by the alluvial deposit of 
the rivers into a maze of creeks and 
waterways. What were once rugged 
islands are now peculiarly shaped 
hills within the surrounding reclaimed 
paddy-fields. Except for these, the 
vista is muddy yellow water restricted 
by mud-walled banks hedged with 
banana, sparsely dotted with dilapi- 
dated pagodas, or with little villages 
built out on stilts. In few creeks 
does the direction of the current 
change. The drainage of a vast water- 
shed pours seaward through the maze, 
held up twice daily by the high water 
on the coast. The effect of the tide 
is a building-up of the water as if 
the whole system took a deep breath. 

Canton, at the top of the map, is 
not a deep-water port by modern 
standards. Macao, at the bottom 
left, is silting up. Hongkong, with its 
wonderful harbour, receives the bulk 
of exports and imports for trans-ship- 
ment to and from ocean-going vessels. 
There are railways, roads, and motor- 
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omnibus services, but the trade goes 
by water, by river steamer, or, jp 
the old way, by junk. 

Off the Maritime Customs Station 
at Wangmun, two white-painted steam. 
launches lay alongside in the turgid 
yellow stream. They had started lif, 
in commerce and played many parts 
until picked for the réle of auxiliary 
warships to reinforce the ‘foreign’ 
gunboats in preserving law and order, 
Although resembling yachts in their 
shining whiteness, Armed Launches 
were in no way luxurious. Timber 
structures and protective bullet-proof 
plating had been added as best the 
Naval Constructors could devise with. 
out hopelessly impairing stability, 
Each launch sported a three-pounder 
gun and a brilliantly shining maxim, 
which looked very arresting in the 
sunlight—appearances are important 
in China. They were manned by 
British naval ratings and Chinese, 
recruited locally in Hongkong. They 
flew the White Ensign. Ice and 
butcher’s meat were sporadic luxuries, 
The usual fare was the scrawny local 
chicken, meat-and-vegetable ration, or 
tinned sausages— monotonous diet 
under a hot sun. If a member of the 
ship’s company ran a phenomenal 
temperature the C.O. tossed a coin. 
Heads, malaria; tails, sunstroke. It 
was an amusing life for those liking 
that sort of thing; for the Canto 
Delta in the latter half of the 
“twenties,” with no Central Gover 
ment as yet in control and the em 
of war-lords in full swing, remained 
the happiest hunting ground for pirate: 
yet designed. There was a diversily 
of law-givers, but little enforcement 
of order—outside foreign efforte— 
wealth of merchandise to be despoiled, 
and a maze of convenient water 
ways into which the wrong-doer could 
disappear. 
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Some people crave solitude for 
their meals and enjoy eating alone 
yith a book propped before them. (I 
mspect these have not tried the 
practioe for long spells.) It was 
the custom and joy, whenever the 
exigencies of the Service permitted 
and two Armed Launches met, to make 
a tare pleasure of a meal in cornpany. 
Qne launch had been in her time a 
ferry-boat, and boasted an upper deck 
upon which it was possible to set 
out a card-table and sit facing a 
companion, talking during the meal. 
Seldom were two launches at the 
sme end of the patrol. When that 
happened it was therefore an occasion. 
The Lieutenants-in-command wore 
tunies and long duck trousers despite 
the heat, not for appearance sake, 
but to keep off the mosquito. The 
younger was fleshy and had an un- 
sightly scab down one cheek, where— 
s0 local experts maintained—a par- 
ticularly active little spider had 
frolicked and left her mark. It was 
but a passing affliction. The elder 
was sallow, thin as a lath, and prema- 
turely grey. He wrote amusing 
poetry as a recreation. 

“Wang Chung will produce his 
speciality tonight,” said the younger. 
“He gets the ‘ makee learn’ to beat 
up the usual half-roast chicken with 
this and that. I find that with lash- 
ings of caper sauce it makes a nice 
change.” 

“Then Wah had better get on with 
an omelette to top up with.” With 
the important matter of the menu 
settled, the elder lit some joss-sticks, 
ptopped in a saucer on the deck, 
which he believed would discourage 
mosquitoes. (They didn’t. They just 
got the pests hopping wild.) The 
usual myriads of other insects were 
airborne as well, getting very en- 
thusiastic round the single lamp globe 


and making frantic forced landings 
in the food as soon as it appeared. 
“Got anything to read?” he said 
as he reappeared from under the 
table. 

“You have read my stock of 
Kipling and Saki. I’m enthralled in 
the ‘Charity Mail,’ which is filled 
with personalities of that girl athlete 
this week. I feel that, should we ever 
meet some day, I shall have nothing 
to learn about her likes and dislikes. 
I shall just wade in on the conversa- 
tion like an old family friend.” 

“What happened to you during 
the last typhoon warning? It didn’t 
seem that you got the signal.” 

“TI did not. We got the Number 
Six when we were down off Ki Au. 
My telegraphist is very new and 
strange. Perhaps he overslept. How- 
ever, I didn’t fancy the sea that was 
running over the flats, so returned 
here. Everyone got nice and busy 
furling awnings and so forth, and 
the telegraphist thought he ought to 
make a show of interest to redeem 
his fair name. ‘What shall I do, 
*swain ?’ he said to my cox’n, very 
refined and full of earnest zeal. My 
cox’n was a trifle brusque. I heard 
him telling him. As an afterthought 
he added, ‘and tie your little office 
down with string.’ Coming back I 
was most unhappy. As you know, 
only the second of the three courses 
has a leading mark, so I was sniffing 
the weather shoal, very conscious of 
that deadwood of mine. If we had 
touched to leeward we would have 
gone right over. It was blowing some. 
As a climax, when we got in I nearly 
broke my bleeding neck over a sort 
of glorified spider’s web. That tele- 
graphist had used up all the string 
and spunyarn he could lay his hands 
on and was crouched there in the 
centre like Robert Bruce’s inspiration, 
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and grinning—as much as anyone can 
grin who has just brought his soul 
up all over the bridge ladder.” 

“Game of chess later on? I’m 
for an early bed. That’s the best of 
this one night in the week. No up 
steamers. No boarding them under 
way just for a pound or two of ice 
and some Notices to Mariners. I 
can’t sleep sound when the skiff's 
away. I always prowl round the 
bridge just in case of accidents.”’ 

“Same here,” the other added 
quickly. The regular steamers slowed 
down abreast the Customs Station, 
and the opportunity was taken to 
collect provisions and mails. The 
steamer had to maintain steerage-way, 
and there was always the danger of 
the overhanging rubbing strake riding 
the skiff under, involving a hurried 
and probably vain search for a drown- 
ing boat’s crew. 

They played chess rapidly, slapping 
repeatedly at browsing anopheles sett- 
ling on wrist and ear. The game was 
a sort of after-dinner ritual rather 
than a mental exercise. Aided by 
the ebb, the current was sluicing down. 
Bow waves foamed under each vessel’s 
forefoot evon though they were at 
anchor. Tho main river was in spate. 
Down on the deck below the ships’ 
companies were exchanging neigh- 
bourly moans and badinage. Both 
gramophones were playing full blast 
like rival hurdy-gurdies at a fair. 
From aft came the high notes of one 
of the Chinese crew imitating the 
lilting song of a professional female 
entertainer, then the noise of a scuffle 
as he was good-humouredly suppressed. 

“God knows, they sound happy.” 
The younger mopped his sweating 
brow with the large handkerchief 
that was knotted to a becket on his 
trousers. His pieces, rashly advanced, 
were becoming fewer. ‘“* Sometimes 
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I could wish mine would buy a ney 
record or break the mainspring. . We 
have only two records now.  Qng, 
the favourite, has a refrain that goes, 
‘I’m looking over a four-leafed clover,’ 
Don’t think I’m getting neurasthenjo, 
Daddy, but I confess that clover got, 
me down at nights.” 

The senior smoothed back his grey, 
ing hair—some men go very gry 
though still under thirty. ‘‘ Check,” 
he said. “I don’t think you'll. get 
out of that.” He rose and looked 
overside, judging the rate of the 
current by the passing foam illuminated 
in the lights of the deck. “ Night-cap} 
No? Well, I think I'll cast off and 
anchor farther out; otherwise we 
might both drag down to the Entrange 
Light before morning.” 

“TI should go up and coal tomorrow, 
if that’s all right by you. Anything 
you want from the Club? The ‘boy’ 
had some of those tins of veal loaf, 
which go down well with a lettuces, 
which the A.P.C. man may send off 
to me—bless his kind heart! I'll 
stay in for the night, so leave my 
mail on board if you're stopping the 
San Nam Hoi tomorrow night,” 

As they separated on deck the 
senior, glancing aft, thought he saw 
something in the sky that might have 
been a pyrotechnic. 

“* Firecrackers,” said his sceptical 
accomplice. ‘There are no steamers 
up tonight, and, if there were, their 
distress signals wouldn’t go off, even 
if they hadn’t been stolen and sold 
in Cats’ Street. The gadget igniting 
same would be stale or damp. Go 
to bed. It’s just spots before the 
eyes.” 

““ Might be. I’m casting off, anyway. 
I'll drop down to the entrance and 
have a look-see, Set listening watch 
until I come back and anchor.” 

The other leaned over his bridge 
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yileproof plating it was said to 
y-watching his stern taskmaster 
pring his little ship off from along- 
ide, The current took her bow out, 
gd she vanished into the dark at 
the jangle of the engine-room telegraph. 
there was nothing further to be said. 
An Englishman resents being thought 
dicient or over-conscientious. Sleepy 
fom a long day of staring ahead over 
the dazzling water, picking out leading 
marks and transits by which rocks 
and such-like hazards were avoided, 
wnscious that his anchor, having held 
oth launches against ebb and freshet 
wmbined, should hold his own craft 
util daylight, the lazier went to bed. 


Wise shipping regulations, designed 
to ensure safety, are sometimes a 
pin in the neck of the avaricious 
owner aiming to make the last farthing 
out of his cargo space. The seamen 
and passengers take the risks of over- 
lading; the officers the blame. 
Regulations insisted that a vessel 
leaving Hongkong should carry a 
properly certificated master. In 
practice, the master who disagreed 
frequently with his Chinese owners 
would have been out of a job. Why 
that particular Chinese-owned steamer 
did not .roll completely over remains 
& mystery. With passengers and 
freight stowed as usual, casually, 
won her main-deck, she touched 
gound upon a submerged sandspit, 
listed sharply, and flooded through 
her cargo ports—-permanently open 
for purposes of ventilation. Provi- 
dentially she righted and sank upon 
an even keel. It might have been the 
strong current that pushed her upright. 
The expression “to drown like 
tats in a trap” is too often wrongly 
wed to indicate the hopeless, shut-in 
tertainty of drowning in a confined 
pace. There are more up-to-date 
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methods now of rat destruction. The 
old-fashioned wire trap with its contents 
of snared vermin was put into a bucket 
and then under a tap. In the cage 
the rats fought each other for the 
upper positions as the water rose 
inexorably, each vieing frenziedly for 
the last moment of survival. ‘“ Like 
rats in a trap’’ really indicates the 
disregard of human decency in the face 
of death. 

This crowded river steamer must 
have foundered practically at low 
water. She rested upon the sandy 
spit with her main-deck awash, a 
replica of the wire rat-trap, waiting 
for the rising water level. All lights 
were out. There was no space for 
the full four hundred to mount to 
the upper deck and cling to awnings 
and funnel guys as the tide rose. 
At any moment, too, the pressure of 
the rushing water might have swept 
her off the spit and rolled her over. 
It must have done had panic on the 
part of the human ballast violently 
altered her stability. Few Chinese 
can swim. Any strong swimmer 
would, in any case, have been swept 
away out to sea by the current, to 
be drowned in due course. Were 
they superbly trusting, apathetic, or 
hopelessly fatalistic, those Chinese 
men, women, and children? Few 
other races would have behaved so 
well. 

Fate has a hand in most things. 
Was it fate that on this particular 
night two officers should have had 
the opportunity for a game of chess 
and thus have been on deck at the 
crucial moment? To glance round 
at the sky before turning in is a 
seamanlike habit. It was certainly 
luck that one officer happened to be 
glancing in the right direction at the 
moment the steamer’s one serviceable 
Very light flared in the sky. That 
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he was conscientious and thorough 
enough to follow up what might very 
well have proved a_will-o’-the-wisp 
was a matter of his early training. 

That particular entrance to the 
Delta had at that time no other 
aid to pilotage than one Fixed Red 
light, which was of little service. 
The ten-foot channel followed a ‘‘ dog’s 
leg”’ through the submerged banks. 
It was not an easy channel to negotiate 
in the dark with a current of unknown 
strength setting across the courses 
to be steered. The sound of howling 
travels far across the water on a still 
night. ‘‘ Daddy,” the discounter of 
will-o’-the-wisp, found the wreck by 
closing towards the melancholy wailing 
of the passengers. 

Put wise to the situation by wireless, 
the junior and very much lazier took 
steps to acquire a junk. Chinese 
junkmen do not take enthusiastically 
to being appropriated at midnight 
in a tidal creek. (Junks still carried 
booms slung outboard to discourage 
boarding.) They regard nocturnal 
visitors as pirates. In seven times 
out of ten they are correct in their 
assessment. The call to rouse out 
and save other Chinese lives awakens 
in them no spirit of heroism. Junk- 
men remain phlegmatic and dis- 
interested. ‘“Plentee more Chinese 
belong,” they say, and how right 
they are! When finally roused, they 
want to know what they are going 
to make out of it in cash. 

Kiplmg points out the fate of 
fools that try to hurry the East. 
There are, however, occasions for 
foolishness. The terms of the charter, 
concluded through the mediation of 
the Commanding Officer’s ‘ boy,’ who 
did not speak the dialect, were that 
the junkmaster would receive twenty 
dollars, Hongkong currency—about 
three pounds sterling—if he co- 
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operated while being towed to the dav 
wreck. The alternative to co = 
was being set adrift in his own sampa cit 
with his crew, but—as was pointe of " 
out to him—in this eventuality there} sith 

was no guarantee that he would get ol 
his junk back again. It is just possib) 4s clos 
that the presence of two genial white. wench 
clad sailors on board, making practi, 

swings at his bamboo-fibre cable wit) as 
an axe, may have influenced him ne 





He weighed anchor upon his “ foot peut 
power” windlass and came willingly, junk. 
Without his co-operation the whe Thei 
evolution would have been infini ways 
more difficult. Besides, one o’clodg like w 
in the morning is no time to Whip their 
up enthusiasm by oratory in a foreig had b 
tongue. | 

On the way down, the  secon/ _~ 
launch, towing the junk, passed ¢ all th 
other returning laden. The currenj poten 
had eased with the rising tide. aot 
moon had risen behind low cloui had p 
giving a suffused glow to the sky charg 
@ silhouette to the rescuer. Her ¢ predic 
line looked not strictly im accordan 5, 
with the regulations—Chinese wome glidin 
folk all over the place. the oi 

“Don’t go alongside!” the mermp y+ , 
voice hailed across the intervening 
water. “The extra weight will tung )...), 
her over. Water level’s rising, b boys 
don’t get fussed. I’ve got all wath 
pretty ones.” youn; 

The helmsman laughed. The hea ing p 
junk astern was making steering hang ;, , 
work. ‘So that’s why it’s « vat 
women and children first, sir,” hot 1 
chuckled. ‘‘ They never explained if ,. in, 
to us in the training-ship.”’ than! 

Once near the sunken p beve: 
the junk was hauled up alongside drink 
launch. Both vessels were smelimf |; 
bottom, as the phrase is, and steef spler 
sluggishly. The steamer’s big funn It 
standing up proudly in the middtg ,,/.. 


and the odd appearance of her bridfh ogy 





od. 0. the gd awnings just clear of the water, 
Operation give the whole the look of flotsam 
vA SalMpa | gaght upon some snag in the shallows 
= Pointed of a stream, an enlarged water-lily 
ality ther vith marooned beetles crawling on 
Would get theleaves. Both vessels were anchored 
St possible} .. close to her as was prudent. The 
nual white jamoh’s skiff and the junk’s sampan 
' Practice began ferrying from the wreck. To 
cable with! event possible disorder the Chinese 
iced him] yere brought straight to the little 
oat foot warship and passed across her to the 
me whoki There was no disorder. The casta- 
finite ways did just as they were bidden, 
ms o'tled like well brought up children, hugging 
te their personal possessions. If there 


























8 foreigt iad been any initial excitement they 
had got over it while standing in the 
© second water. They seemed to have shed 
assed all their worries upon the few omni- 
> Cu potent white sailors, even if they did 
ide. @ not comprehend why despised females 
Ww clouil had precedence, or why no extortionate 
? sky charge was levied upon them in their 
Her predicament. 
ie: Each succeeding boat-load came 
> Womens sliding across out of the dark into 
the circle of light made by the warship. 
he m | Not a sound came from the children, 
“= no angry bawling or exasperated and 
will my harsh rebuke from the mothers. Small 
— ~ [| boys pick-a-back on elder sisters, young 
all mothers, pregnant and with the 
youngest lashed on their backs, clutch- 
he heanf ing pathetic little bundles, all following 
ring 2a" in a stream, they stepped wide-eyed 
5 awa) on board. They accepted mugs of 
sit, ™) hot brown liquid, stiff with condensed 
lained milk and sugar, Navy fashion, without 
=} thanks. How many connected the 
~ .§ beverage with their own national 
gside ®F drink infused from the tea leaf ? 
“8 It was a calm, warm night and a 
we splendid dawning. 





It was full daylight when all were 
taken off, and the junk again anchored 
off the Customs Station. Sampans put 
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off and ferried the waifs to shore to 
dry out and philosophically to await 
onward passage. If any of those four 
hundred was interested in a National- 
ist movement, or felt the presence of 
foreign war vessels an insult to their 
national sovereignty, they omitted to 
say so. They accepted salvation at 
the hands of the foreigner without 
thanks or question. 

Having got rid of her tow, the 
second launch secured alongside her 
consort. After a hot night the per- 
spiration that has dried on the face 
seems to take on the consistency of a 
veneer. The desire paramount is for 
a shave. 

** Daddy ” of the grey hair emerged 
upon his bridge in gorgeous pyjamas 
and with a lathered face. He said: 
“Come over and have some coffee 
while I compose a sheaf of signals.” 

The other complied, easing his 
shirt off his chest where it was sticking 
to him. He suffered with prickly heat, 
and his sweat-soaked garments were 
an offence to him in the fresh morning 
air. 

“Who else can you think of that 
would be interested?” ‘ Daddy” 
checked through certain cabalistic 
signs on his pad. “I’ve asked that 
steamers sailing be informed to expect 
a windfall of passengers. Commodore 
will inform Kowloon, who will pass 
to other Commissioners of Customs. 
You need coal. Off you go into 
Kongmun. Mention the lighting of 
this wreck while you’re in. I'll go 
down and anchor near her to dis- 
courage looters and other just persons 
who will presently flock like carrion 
crows. Have any trouble ?” 

“Not a vestige. I sent my braves 
over armed, in case, but you couldn’t 
have wished for a more orderly crowd. 
We'll have to forward a report, I 


suppose ?”’ 
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The imperturbable Wah arrived 
with coffee and ham. Since its original 
boiling the ham never had a chance 
to drop below ninety degrees. Hence 
one did not speak of cold ham. 

“*Did you pay the junk ?” 

‘* No, the Compradore. I introduced 
him to the junk-master, and they 
were very thick when last seen. I 
suspect they are cooking up a swindle 
between them.” 

“Their own people would have 
charged them a dollar a head for 
taking them off. Last year, those, 
or some citizens very like them, 
were beating up anyone of their own 
kind who tried to sell us food. Next 
year or next month these lovable 
celestials will be processing through 
the streets with banners inscribed, 
‘Down with the foreign devil,’ and 
slogans terming us ‘ Imperialistic 
Running Dogs.’ What is a running 
dog ? It sounds too active for you.” 

“T know. A lovable, tractable, 
hard-working people, with a laugh for 
everything; and then someone stirs 
them up into a mob and they run 
round doing unspeakable things to 
their own people. I’ve seen some. 
The mutilated corpses make one a 
little sick. I don’t think they connect 
our patient, kindly sailors with any- 
thing but kindly elder brothers. I 
don’t think the peasant hates the 
foreign devil. He regards the foreigner 
as something quite unaccountable, 
things in strange clothes, eating strange 
things, with plenty of money according 
to their standards, and to be fleeced 
accordingly.” 
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“I suppose the foreigner does seen, 
very prosperous, because it ig 
the prosperous ones out here they gp, 
The foreign-educated don’t tell of the 
poverty they have seen in the countrigg 
they’ve visited. Oh, no! They make 
out that it’s exploitation, because by 
getting rid of foreign administration 
they can really exploit their ow 
innocent peasants. Like a professional) 
burglar agitating to have the police 
done away with.” 

“* Spoken like a book, Daddy. Mean. 
while I'll take my lazy self to Kongmm, 
a protection for such as pass upon the 
Delta upon their lawful occasions—if 
there are any.” 

‘“* that Taipans may enjoy the 
blessings of the land, with the fruits 
of your labours.” 


as the forward breast was cast off, 
Each sailor, his particular share in 
casting off accomplished, lit a cigarette, 
preparatory to clearing up decks and 
snatching a drop of “ shut-eye ” while 
on passage up to coal. A Parthian 
shot came across the _ intervening 
water— 

“Enjoy yourself among the mos- 
quitoes, Daddy, and see you set a 
proper example to the local thugs. 
No looting, mind. You're a proper 
missioner, you are.” 


The launches began to swing vt] 


Perhaps the vicar paid them to 
high a compliment, comparing their 
work to that of missionaries. ‘‘ God 
be thanked—whate’er comes after, | 
have lived and toiled with Men!” is 


the better summing up. 
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Ix the summer of 1945 British troops 
in Syria suddenly found themselves 
in a most unenviable position. Fight- 
ing, accompanied by a fair measure of 
strocities, started between the Syrians 
and the French, who were both our 
allies. Our job was to keep the peace, 
but the Syrians thought we were there 
to turn out the French, and the French 
fesented our action as gratuitous and 
selfish interference. The policy of the 
British Government seemed to be to 
mpport the Syrians; but the murders 
of French officers, and the increasing 
mreasonableness of the Syrians as 
they got the upper hand, aligned many 
of us in sympathy with the French. 
We were liable at any moment to have 
to open fire, but we did not know at 
which side we should be firing. It 
was the sort of situation in which the 
British Army frequently finds itself, 
which it dislikes intensely, and which 
confirms our friends and enemies alike 
in their opinion that we are perfidious 
and mentally unbalanced busybodies. 


19th June.—At 2.30 a.m. I am 
woken up by the C.O. and ordered to 
take my squadron of tanks to Abu 
Zeida, where fighting has broken out 
during the night. I am to take over 
from James Hanson, who is already 
out there with one of my troops and 
@ scout section. I wake up Captain 
Hassan Din, my Second in Command, 
and tell him to have the tanks loaded 
on to transporters and to get away by 
5a.m.; and drive off myself in a scout 
car at four. 

James Hanson meets me at Abu 
Zeida. There has been fighting during 
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A VERY MINOR OPERATION. 


BY P. LINGTON, 


the night with casualties on both 
sides, and Kurdish tribesmen are 
pouring down from the hills to finish 
off the French and to loot. The tank 
troop has been since yesterday evening 
at Sheikh Omar, twenty miles away, 
where they arrived in time to disperse 
@ thousand tribesmen who were pre- 
paring to attack the French post. 

We visit the French H.Q. and meet 
their commandant. He has the un- 
expected name of Whitehill, locally 
pronounced Vitteel. He and his 
Second in Command, Laroche, have 
been confined to their quarters by 
James for their own safety. They 
seem decent fellows, but are naturally 
resentful of our presence and humili- 
ated by the order. They were away 
from Abu Zeida when the fighting 
here started, and made their men 
cease fire as soon as they got back. 
James tells me that Whitehill will be 
difficult to manage; his duties as 
Commandant and Political Officer in- 
volve touring round the villages, and 
he will insist on carrying them out 
without a British escort till he is 
ordered to stop by his own Govern- 
ment. However, he makes the friendly 
gesture of giving us a bath and break- 
fast. 

After breakfast we call on the 
Kaimakam (Syrian Governor). His 
house is only fifty yards from the 
French H.Q., and he proudly points 
out a few bullet-marks on the walls. 
He is in a terrific ‘ flap,’ chattering 
away alternately in French and Arabic. 
Johnson is with him, a South African 
captain on the Wheat Control, who 
knows the local situation well and is 
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persona grata with both sides. There 
are also several Syrian gendarmerie 
officers, including the commandant, 
a fat slob of a man in a pitiable state 
of funk. According to Johnson, he 
spent the night lying moaning on the 
floor, occasionally raising one hand 
to fire his pistol blindly through the 
window, 

The Kaimakam is an intelligent and 
reasonable man. Over a cup of 
coffee he tells us that he likes White- 
hill personally and does not believe 
the current rumour that Whitehill 
himself pistolled three small boys last 
night. He is much relieved to learn 
that twelve tanks will be here in an 
hour or two, and promises to make 
the tribesmen disperse and get the 
people to put away their rifles. He 
says there will be no’ peace till the 
French evacuate Abu Zeida, and asks 
that they should immediately with- 
draw their picquet from the hill over- 
looking the town, and take down the 
machine-guns and sand-bags from the 
roof of their H.Q. 

Our Brigadier arrives with Colonel 
Levasseur, the French district com- 
mander, The Kaimakam refuses to 
attend any conference at which a 
French officer is present, so we go 
first to the French H.Q. Levasseur 
tries to persuade Whitehill to evacuate, 
but Whitehill as a Political Officer 
stands on his right to remain until 
ordered to move by the French civil 
authorities. Levasseur then suggests 
moving the troops out of both Abu 
Zeida and Sheikh Omar and concen- 
trating them at Tel Afar, where they 
will be well away from towns and 
villages. Whitehill agrees about Sheikh 
Omar but not about Abu Zeida, and 
Levasseur gives way. 

I then bring up the question of the 
post on the hill, pointing out that it is 
isolated and can soon be starved out. 
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Whitehill agrees to evacuate it pro. 
vided that it is taken over by us, not 
by the Syrians, and that we escort his 
men back through the town, Hp 
flatly refuses to remove the sand-bags 
or machine-guns from his roof, 

We then go, without Levasseur, to 
see the Kaimakam, The Brigadier 
tells him that he will try to have the 
French troops removed as s00n ag 
possible, but that until they go he 
must keep his people quiet ; and that 
he will be held personally responsible 
if either of the French officers js 
murdered. The Kaimakam replies 
that he will not be responsible for their 
safety if they stay; that until they 
go his people will be very difficult to 
deal with; that he has not slept for 
four nights and will not sleep while 
the French remain ; and that he will 
do his best to keep his people in hand, 

As we leave the room the Brigadier 
orders me, if Whitehill or Laroche are 
murdered, to arrest the Kaimakam, 
It seems that the Syrians, especially 
the gendarmes, are everywhere attack- 
ing the outlying French poste in order 
that we may intervene and stop the 
fighting by evacuating the French, 

We drive over with Whitehill to 
Sheikh Omar, giving him a lift in my 
scout car as the most tactful form of 
escort. We pass our tanks on the 
way, looking very massive and for- 
midable, and Whitehill asks if I now 
feel safe from his few irregular cavalry. 
I reply that they are here to protect 
him, and he says that he hopes we 
shall enjoy our stay as he proposes to 
remain indefinitely. 

** Meanwhile,” he adds, ‘we each 
have our duty to do, and however 
unpleasant matters become officially, 
let us remain on good terms personally. 
Laroche and I hope that you will use 
our mess as if it were your own.” 

I am going to like Whitehill, and 
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hope he will not be murdered ; though 
jis about 3 to 2 in my book that 
je will. He is one of the original 
free French and has fought with the 
fighth Army in the Desert and in 

He does not think much of 
the French officials in the Levant, 
who, he says, are out of touch with 
the people. (Later the Kaimakam 
tid me: ‘“‘ The real French are not 
oo bad, but the French rule in Syria 
isa government by interpreters.’’) 

We reach Sheikh Omar and find the 
French post heavily sand-bagged, and 
garrisoned by about sixty very shaky 
cavalry, mostly local Kurds, com- 
manded by an even more frightened 
§yrian, Lieutenant Chevasse, who has 
been told by his countrymen what 
they will do to him if they catch him. 
(There were very few French or British 
in Syria: the fighting was mostly 
between anti-French Syrians and pro- 
French Syrians stiffened by a few 
Senegalese, and the majority of the 
British troops were Indians.) 

The post is in a hopeless position for 
defence, being overlooked on three 
sides by sand-bagged buildings held 
by about three hundred Syrian gen- 
darmes; and there are still far too 
many armed tribesmen about the 
town. Johnny Wilson, my troop 
leader who came here yesterday, has 
his tanks in the square with their guns 
trained on the gendarmerie H.Q. at a 
range of thirty yards. 

Colonel Levasseur orders Lieutenant 
Chevasse to evacuate today. Three 
British armoured cars will be sent to 
escort the mounted party, and twenty- 
five lorries for the dismounted men 
and families. Chevasse cheers up 
and tackles manfully the business of 
evacuating his most unreliable troops. 
(He afterwards joined the Syrian 
service, but not until he had taken all 
his men and stores to safety and 
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resigned his commission in a proper 
manner. [Even the French admitted 
that his conduct was ‘ chic.’) 

The Brigadier goes off with Levasseur 
and Laroche, after bestowing on me 
the resounding title of ‘ Military 
Governor of the Abu Zeida-Sheikh Omar 
Area.”” My orders are (a) to keep the 
peace; (b) to ensure that Whitehill 
and Laroche are not murdered; and 
(c) to give the French every help in 
any evacuation that is decided on and 
try to ‘ease them out’ as diplomatio- 
ally as possible. 

I call on the Sheikh Omar Kaimakam 
(more coffee), who seems to be both 
incompetent and non-co-operative. 
But there is a good little captain of 
gendarmerie who promises to have 
the civilians disarmed before the 
evacuation starts, and keeps his word. 

In the French post, Chevasse and a 
very efficient Armenian sous-officier 
are getting the ammunition and stores 
dumped ready for loading. Suddenly 
there is a shot from outside : instantly 
all the soldiers grab rifles and run up 
on to the roof. Chevasse, the soua- 
officier, and I yell at them to come 
down, and after a lot of argument 
they obey. 

Chevasse thinks that many of his 
men wish to desert. I cannot allow 
them to go off with arms, but it is up 
to him to stop unarmed men deserting. 
He wishes to disarm all except the 
sentries on the roof, who will be 
‘des hommes sures,’ and asks for some 
help in this. We pass some of our 
men with tommy-guns into the post 
to give him moral support, and the 
disarmament is carried out success- 
fully, though with much bickering. 
Obviously much of the trouble in the 
Levant is due to the indiscipline of the 
French irregular troops. 

Cavalier 2ieéme Classe Fattah Beg 
complains that all his property has 
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been stolen from his house. I promise 
to investigate, and after an hour's 
vigorous argument, in French trans- 
lated into Arabic and Kurdish, dis- 
cover that one of his wives has hidden 
i+ to save it from being looted by the 
gendarmes. ‘Twenty-five lorries arrive, 
driven by Basutos, and three British 
armoured cars, and we start loading 
“them up and collecting the soldiers’ 
families. ‘This is a difficult job, since 
the soldiers cannot be allowed to leave 
the post to show us their houses, and 
every lorry has to be escorted by our 
troops. There is far too much baggage 
and the lorries are grossly overloaded. 
For some reason obscurely connected 
with the honour of France, it is 
essential that the sentry-box be 
removed; it needs an entire lorry 
to itself. 

A bitter dispute develops about the 
disposal of the furniture and docu- 
ments of the Frontier Office. The 
Kaimakam maintains that they are 
now Syrian Government property ; 
while Whitehill, over an extraordinarily 
bad telephone, insists that the docu- 
ments are most confidential and are 
the property of the French Republic. 
Eventually both agree to my taking 
them over myself and sending them, 
with the French clerk in charge, to 
the British H.Q., where their disposal 
can be decided on a higher level. 

At 6.30, not more than two hours 
after the time arranged, the horsed 
party moves off under escort, shedding 
a few deserters en route ; and an hour 
Jater the lorry convoy gets away also. 
A large and excited crowd, which has 
been held back by our men till the 
last lorry has gone, swarms into the 
fort and hoists the Syrian flag; and 
we foree our way through the cheer- 
ing people and return to Abu Zeida 
loaded with fruit and flowers. 

Hassan Din has harboured the bulk 
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of the squadron outside the town, an 
placed one duty troop at the schoo 
with its guns trained on the Freng, 
and Syrian H.Q. at ranges of not mom 
than fifty yards. He has also bee 
showing some of the gendarmeris §; 
officers round the tanks, pointing oy 
the size of the guns and shells, and 
they are noticeably impressed, \ |] 
inform Whitehill and the Kaimakan 
that if there is any fighting I propos 
to open fire with the 75’s at whoever | midnigh 
starts it, and to go on firing at both 
sides till it stops. 

In the French H.Q,, Whitehill, | gndarr 
Laroche, and Johnson are playing} that t 
poker. I sit in for a few hands and] with m 
succeed, with a broken straight, inj ina ne 
making Whitehill throw in’ three it, but 
queens. This starts a discussion on} and th 
whether I am bluffing about opening} find no 
fire; Whitehill thinks I am, buf women 
Laroche urges that the English are§ sarcast 
capable of anything. I hardly know} mades 
myself. I borrow a bottle of whisky} At 4 
from them and ask if they can trust} the lat 
me to return it : loud cries of “ Perfide} their « 
Albion |” from the two Frenchmen. ° | They 

‘Chef’ Hamid, the senior sowjno m 
officier, arrives in a bit of a flap andj and oc 
reports that the men’s horses are al Bre: 
being stolen. It seems that they anf repeat 
enlisted on the ‘ silladar’ system, with} indefir 
their own horses, which they keep it} There 
their houses in the town. Whitehill} genda: 
asks what I propose to do about it 
We decide to concentrate all th 
horses on the parade-ground in front 
of the French H.Q. and arrange for th 
soldiers, escorted by our men, to # 
into the town to collect them. 

I go to the Kaimakam to demani 
the return of those which have already 
been stolen. More coffee. He asks 
‘“ When are the French going ?” an 
I reply that I do not know, but net 
until all their property has bem 
returned, He promises to recover th 
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joes, and three are actually returned 

ist night. 

Whitehill asks if I can get the shops 
tomorrow, 8o that the soldiers’ 

ywes can buy food. They are not 

jned with rations. The Kaimakam 


to have the shops opened, 
wt reiterates that Whitehill must 
mmove the machine-guns and sand- 
jags from his roof. Back to Whitehill, 
who refuses to do so. I get to bed by 


th June.—At 1 a.m. an excited 
Vhitehill, | gndarme awakes me with the news 
playing} that twenty French troops, armed 
ands and} vith machine-guns, are raping women 
aight, injine nearby orchard. I do not believe 
in three} it, but rouse Laroche and take him 
ission on} and the gendarme to investigate. We 
, Opening} find no sign of soldiers, machine-guns, 
am, butfwomen, or rape. Laroche is very 
glish aref sarcastic: ‘* Vous aimez bien les prom- 
lly know] enades 2 minuit, mon commandant ?” 
f whisky} At 4.30 I go to see to the move of 
can trustithe late garrison of Sheikh Omar to 
“* Perfide| their concentration area at Tel Afar. 
thmen. | They are already on the march, with 
ior sowfno more than the usual inefficiency 
flap andj and confusion, under our escort. 
8 areal} Breakfast with the Kaimakam, who 
they an repeats that he cannot hold his people 
jem, With} indefinitely and the French must go. 
inj There is some bold talk among the 
gendarmerie officers about storming 
the fort, and I ask if they propose to 
take on our tanks with small-arms. 
It would take us about three minutes, 
I tell them, to blow their little brick 
fort to pieces. 
The Kaimakam asks me to recover 
from Whitehill the horse and kit of a 
Lieutenant Masrat, a Syrian officer 
who has been in the French service 
and deserted to the gendarmerie. I 
have no intention of wasting my time 
recovering the property of a deserter. 
The Kaimakam protests— 
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“He is not a deserter: 
patriot.” 

I reply, “In my opinion he is a rat 
who only wants to be on the winning 
side.” 

There is a stir of uneasiness among 
the assembled company, attributable, 
I afterwards learn, to the fact that the 
gendarmerie commandant has changed 
sides no less than three times in the 
last four months. 

I return to Whitehill to press him 
to remove the sand-bags and machine- 
guns. We go up on the roof, where 
I point out that the majority of the 
defences are not on the town side at 
all, but are so placed as to protect 
him only from my tanks, which can 
knock the whole building down, and 
from Johnson’s shot-gun, which would 
hardly be effective at 150 yards. He 
suddenly gives way, saying that I 
should be a diplomat rather than a 
soldier, and promises to remove them 
provided the gendarmes do the same. 
We arrange a time at which both sides 
will start dismantling their defences, 
and to my surprise they both do so 
punctually. 

After lunch I visit the French troops 
at Tel Afar. A Circassian captain and 
a French lieutenant have arrived to 
take charge of them. An excited little 
Syrian tells me that the local people 
are very angry at the presence of the 
French, and we arrange a conference 
of the French officers, the local notables, 
and ourselves for 4.30. I should 
inform the Kaimakam of Sheikh 
Omar, in whose district it is, but I 
cannot stand his incompetence and 
obstructiveness. 

Back in Abu Zeida, Laroche gives 
me a list of the stolen horses and 
baggage, which he assures me is com 
plete. The Kaimakam counters with 
an enormous list of the debts owed by 
the French troops in the town. I am 


he is a 
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afraid that this is the price that Abu 
Zeida will have to pay for freedom, 


but take the list to Whitehill. 
** Never,” he declares, “‘ has so much 
been owed to so many by so few.” 

The shops are now open and the 
soldiers’ womenfolk can buy them 
food, but the men themselves cannot 
be allowed to leave the fort. White- 
hill agrees to this more readily than 
I expected: probably he is afraid of 
desertions. 

Laroche asks rather aggressively, 
“Are Whitehill and I to starve? 
We have no women to buy our food.” 

I reply, “Why the devil not? 
You’ve been here two months, haven’t 
you?” 

The tension relaxes. “‘ Helas! We 
must obtain a couple, and a third for 
M. le Commandant.” 

We go off to the conference at Tel 
Afar: Hassan Din, myself, and Albert, 
Johnson’s Armenian interpreter. There 
follows a very trying two hours. The 
leading Syrian is the local Deputy, a 
very nasty piece of work, who at first 
refuses to attend any conference with 
French officers. He finally gives way, 
but pretends not to understand French, 
which he has been talking fluently 
to me. Hassan Din speaks neither 
French nor Arabic ; the French officers 
no English or Arabic ; and the village 
headmen only Kurdish. So the un- 
fortunate Albert has to translate every- 
thing three times. 

We finally come to an agreement 
that the French troops are confined 
to camp; that no Syrian shall come 
within one kilometre of them; that 
the neutral zone shall be enforced by 
my men; and that the safety of the 
French soldiers’ families in the sur- 
rounding villages shall be guaranteed 
by the Syrians. I tell the Deputy 
that the latter should be a point of 


honour among Arabs and Kurds. He 
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replies that he considers it a point ¢ report: ¢ 
honour to punish the families ¢ § fordet 
traitors. While Albert takes down hj, § aro 
statement verbatim, I make him writ ist of 8 












sider the Syrians responsible for any 
fighting that starts and shall immedi. 







with my 75's. 
I point out, will make a conveni 
aiming mark. The Circassian captai 
exclaims, “‘ For God’s sake don’t 
that! My family live there.” Iti 
an odd war. 

In Abu Zeida my H.Q. has 
moved to the school, where I am ¢ 
to the duty troop and to both F 
and Syrian H.Q.s. I have to doa 
the negotiating myself, as my offic 
speak even less French than I do 
but Hassan Din can look after 
Squadron. I have been given afi 
telephone, so that I need not 
confidential messages over the wire 
Unfortunately it is connected to 
Abu Zeida exchange, and whenevt 
I pick it up I hear half a dozen 
scribers shouting in French and / 
“Allo! Allo! Ici le Comman 
Vittel!” “Allo! Allol 
Artini Haleb!” and so on. Mor 
over, whenever anyone on the excha 
picks up or replaces the receiver mi 
bell rings. It is evident that a4 
channel for the passage of 
information this telephone is u 
and its continual ringing will keep 
awake at night. I disconnect it 
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—e presents me with yet another 
it of stolen horses, to be added to the 


alway; | jnallist he gave me four hours ago. 


tomy fury he also has a list of the 
fmilies remaining in Sheikh Omar, 
weryone having sworn yesterday that 
there were none left. The Kaimakam 
ays that the French never had so 
many horses anyway, and that the 
ones which have been stolen have all 
been taken across the Turkish border. 
I take a couple of stiff whiskies off 


ing’ (Laroche’s list is, of course, in- 
if accurate and incomplete), the man 
asks if he may desert. This will 
destroy my credit with Whitehill, so 
Ireply that if he dares to do so I shall 
nif personally pour petrol over his house 

Hand belongings and set them alight. 
The woman listed as the wife of 
if Cavalier 2iéme Classe Abdul Tamo 
turns out to be his mistress, and has 
already left him for a gendarme. The 
» wife of Cavalier liére Classe Georges 
Karagreuze is in the family way, and 
is liable to declare a dividend at any 
® minute. I cannot allow this sort of 
thing to happen in my lorries and 
arrange for her to remain under the 
protection of the wife of the gen- 
darmerie captain. She rewards this 
act of clemency by kissing me warmly. 
She likes garlic more than I do. 

The evening is spent supping with 
the Kaimakam and bickering about 
horses. He has happily reconsidered 
his decision not to sleep until the 
French have gone, and, still more 
happily, has changed his clothes. 
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Three horses are actually returned that 
evening, and Laroche produces yet 
another list of families in Sheikh 
Omar. 


22nd June.—The Brigadier and 
Colonel Levasseur come out again and 
try to persuade Whitehill to go. The 
trouble is that Whitehill has such a 
way with him that he does what he 
likes with them and they always 
laugh and give in. 

After the conference, Whitehill says 
to me: ‘“‘ You don’t really imagine, 
mon commandant, that I’m leaving 
Abu Zeida ?” 

I offer him six to five that I'll have 
him out by the 27th, and he takes it, 
in Syrian pounds. 

The Kaimakam lends Hassan Din 
and me a couple of horses to ride in 
the afternoon. Whitehill promises us 
some real brutes for tomorrow. “ You 
and your sixteen damned tanks! 
Let’s see you manage a couple of 
stallions.” 

In the evening Whitehill assures me 
that one of the horses supposed to 
have been taken to Turkey is actually 
in the house of a gendarme in the 
town. We take a full description of 
it from the owner and I go to the 
house with a section of my men, find 
the horse, and ride it straight back 
to the French H.Q. Whitehill and 
Laroche are delighted and refer to the 
exploit as “‘ Le Commando de Major 
Lington”’; but I have an awkward 
ten minutes explaining this high- 
handed action to the Kaimakam. 


23rd June.—We are woken up at a 
quarter to one by three shots, but 
cannot say who fired them. The duty 
troop starts up and drives round the 
French and Syrian H.Q.s in a demon- 
stration, and the rest of the squadron 


arrives in ten minutes: a quick turn- 





out. I hurry to the French H.Q, and 
find Whitehill outside in his pyjamas, 
He says that a sentry deserted with a 
light machine-gun: the Guard Com- 
mander tried to stop him: a shot was 
fired from outside at the Guard Com- 
mander, and another sentry returned 
the fire, The gendarmen’ story ia, of 
course, that all three shots were fired 
by the French, Our own sentry’s 
account of the incident supports the 
French version, and he adda that a 
few minutes before it started several 
gendarmes took up firing positions and 
loaded their rifles. It looks like a 
put-up show by the gendarmes, and 
I make a report accordingly. (Some 
days later I read in the official British 
Intelligence Summary; ‘ During the 
night of the 22nd-23rd June firing in 
Abu Zeida was started by the French.’’) 

Later in the morning the gendarmes, 
atirred into action by our ‘oom- 
mando,’ return three more horses, 
Then the Kaimakam, in high dudgeon, 
informa me that the French have 


seized and are holding as a hostage 
for the return of the machine-gun the 
father of the deserter. Feeling in the 
town ia very high and there is every 
poasibility of trouble, 

I do not at first believe the story, 
but it is quite true. Whitehill is out, 


and Laroche very obstinate. I pro- 
teat most atrongly, and we have a 
heated argument. Finally we come 
to @ compromise: the hostage is 
handed over to me on my undertaking 
not to let him go till authorised to do 
so by Levasseur. He is very old and 
doddery, and much relieved to be 
taken out of French hands. Soon a 
wireless message arrives from Levasseur 
to the effect that he may be released. 

There is a report that the soldiers’ 
families in a village near Tel Afar are 
being ill-treated, and I go off with 
* Chef’ Hamid, Albert, and a troop of 
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tanks, Some gendarmes have foreibly 
billeted themselves on a soldier's 
family, stolen three of his sheep, and 
bastinadoed bis father and uno, 
The story is corroborated by the head. 
men of the village and by the con 
dition of the victims, What I should 
do is to report the whole matter to the 
Syrian authorities; but this would 
be quite useless, so I most illegally 
arrest the gendarme in charge and 
send him in for the British Military 
Police to deal with. They have their 
methods. 

We then visit the camp at Tel Afar 
and find the officers in a state of great 
alarm. Seven of their men have 
deserted with arms during the night 
and they fear a mutiny. They ask for 
help in disarming the men, for per. 
sonal protection of the officers, and 
for protection of the disarmed camp 
against the tribesmen. The men an 
paraded and disarmed under the guns 
of the tanks; the weapons are placed 
in @ lorry under our guard; and 
Johnny Wilson is left with two troops 
to protect the camp, He is to fire on 
any armed Syrians approaching the 
camp, or armed deserters leaving it, 
but to let them desert if they ar 
without arms, 

We return to Abu Zeida and recover 
two more horses in another successful 
‘commando.’ I have tea with the 
Kaimakam ; two or three times during 
tea we hear something hit the wall. of 
the house. The Kaimakam says that 
Whitehill is shooting at us with « 
pistol fitted with a silencer; I know 
this is nonsense, but Whitehill » 
obviously up to something, so I go 
and make a pompous protest. With 
a broad grin he produces his weapon: 
a boy's catapult. 

At seven. o’clock I am summoned 
urgently to the French H.Q. They 
have taken fright at last. A hundred 
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nn from Tel Afar have deserted 
yithout their arms, but with horses ; 
they are believed to be coming into 
wn to obtain rifles and attack the 


french post. Whitehill can no longer 
ust his own men and proposes to 
disarm them and rely on us for pro- 
otion. With our tanks and a very 
mixed lot of infantry (mess servants, 
lorry - drivers, workshop fitters) we 
disarm the troops, post guards over 
the arms and horses, and make our 
dispositions for defence. Now that 
the French are disarmed there can be 
no doubt on whose side we shall be 
if it comes to a fight. ‘* Alliés malgré 
eu,” as Laroche says. 

With all this show of force there is, 
of course, no trouble. 


Mth June.—In the morning White- 
hill asks for “‘ encore un commando.” 
The charger of the deserter, Lieutenant 
Masrat, which is not his own property 
but that of the Government, has been 
stolen during the night by a gendarme 
disguised as @ woman. Our sentries 
let him pass, thinking that he was a 
soldier's wife. As the horse is a par- 
ticularly valuable one and was stolen 
from our custody, it is up to me to 
get it back. But this is not such an 
easy matter ; for the horse is believed 
to be in the gendarmerie fort, and any 
request for its return is certain to be 
met by the Kaimakam by an appeal 
to higher authority ; we shall then get 
bogged down in an endless argument 
about the horse’s ownership. 

I take an escort of six men, smartened 
up as for guard-mounting, and march 
them along to the gendarmerie fort. 
We give the guard “ eyes right,” but 
otherwise ignore them as we march 
up to the horse, which I untie and ride 
back myself to discourage argument. 
The whole business is over in a few 
minutes and without a word of ex- 
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planation. Tho French are delighted, 
and the Kaimakam, to my relief, is 
more amused than angry and only 
insists on my giving him a receipt for 
the horse. 

The Brigadier and Colonel Levasseur 
arrive for a final conference, at which 
Whitehill is definitely ordered to 
evacuate the place. 

“What good are you doing here,” 
Levasseur asks, “ with your men dis- 
armed and untrustworthy and your 
H.Q. under British protection ? ” 

Whitehill is not a bit abashed. 
“* Mon colonel,” he replies, ““I am 
very anxious for the safety of Major 
Lington, who has only sixteen tanks 
to guard him. I think I should stay 
to look after him.” 

However, Levasseur is firm and 
insists on evacuation. Whitehill hands 
me £5 across the table, and Levasseur, 
who has heard of the bet, says to the 
Brigadier, “I think it’s high time we 
separated these two; they are bad for 
each other.” 

The rest of the day is spent in 
arranging the evacuation. Whitehill 
keeps consulting me on the grounds 
that evacuation is the British Army’s 
speciality. 

He parades all his men and tells 
them that they are at liberty to leave 
the French service now if they wish. 
I never admired him more than I do 
as he faces his demoralised and mutin- 
ous men, and overpowers them by 
sheer guts and force of character. 
Eventually only a handful elect to go, 
some protesting their loyalty with 
tears in their eyes and excusing them- 
selves as they must look after their 
families. Half the loyal troops and 
all the horses are then sent off to 
Tel Afar, with our sowars riding the 
spare horses and happy to be doing 
so after five years of mechanisation. 

In the evening we give Whitehill 
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and Laroche a grand Indian dinner ; 
it seems to take their minds off the 
unhappy situation and everyone gets 
very gay. We are all given nick- 
names. I am ‘Le Commando’ ; 
Johnny Wilson, who has displayed an 
extraordinary capacity for dropping 
bricks in his execrable French, is 
‘Le Lieutenant Catastrophe’; and 
Laroche, because of the way he 
splutters and chatters when excited, 
is ‘La Mitrailleuse.’ 


25th June.—The next day all the 
dismounted men, arms, stores, and 
loyal families are sent off in lorries. 
Up to the last I am afraid Whitehill 
may give us the slip and try to stay. 
He asks me if I have orders to remove 
him by force if necessary ; as a matter 
of fact I have, so the question is an 
embarrassing one. However, he finally 
gets into a car with Laroche and drives 
off. Laroche’s last words to me are— 

** Never mind, mon cher, we know 
how you feel about it all.” 


A Very Minor Operation. 
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And Whitehill says: ‘‘ We're off to 
keep order in Palestine now. I'll give 
you evens we have you out in gix 
months.” 

As they go off the crowds surge past 
our cordon and on to the parade 
ground. A grand ceremony has’ been 
arranged for hoisting the Syrian flag, 
and it is with difficulty that I am able 
to decline the honour of raising it in 
person; I have to make a speech) 
translated by Albert. At the climax 
of the ceremony it is noticed that 
Whitehill has rather maliciously re. 
moved the flagstaff, and there is an 
hour’s delay while one is improvised, 
The gendarmerie and local citizens 
occupy the time in firing off their 
rifles in an irregular and continuous 
feu de joie; on the whole, it is the 
most dangerous period of the week, 
After an enormous Arab lunch with 
the Kaimakam, accompanied by 
speeches and the popping of musketry, 
we leave Abu Zeida to its victory 
celebrations. 
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Tae Mole went up to Cambridge to 
dudy engineering. His appearance 
justi his nickname. Short and 
stocky, practically blind without his 
glasses, his head set low on his shoul- 
ders and his feet turned out rather too 
mich, he gave the impression of 
having just burrowed to the surface, 
determined on making the best of life 
before retiring below once more. 

It is doubtful if he knew the mean- 
ing of the word fear. At school he 
had been a hard-working rugger for- 
ward and had won his Ist XV. colours. 
As a gymnast his like had not been 
seen for years, his piéce de resistance 
being a running somersault over the 
long horse with three men up. He 
was like an indiarubber ball, and it 
seemed to matter little which way up 
he landed, though in point of fact, 
even when it seemed most unlikely, 
he always came down on his feet. 
Once, on landing, he was found to 
have lost two front teeth. Starting 
his somersault with a full top set, he 
finished up with his usual grin showing 
a large and bloody gap. Somehow he 
had contrived to do the damage with 
his own knee. But a thing like that 
could not daunt him, and picking up 
the two teeth off the grass he put 
them back in his mouth to keep them 
wet and warm, jumped on his bicycle, 
and rode three miles to the nearest 
dentist. Of this worthy individual he 
demanded, speaking a little thickly, 
that the missing ivory be reinserted ; 
and, credit where credit is due, the 
dentist. succeeded. The Mole returned 
to school with a mouthful of vulcanite ; 
for a few days it was touch and go, 
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but before three weeks were up the 
teeth had grown in again firmly: a 
miracle of healing. 

So much for the Mole’s personality ; 
wild, plucky, and always looking for 
excitement. Cambridge life could not 
satisfy him in this respect, and he was 
frankly rather bored by his existence 
until one day, quite by accident, he 
hit upon the book which came later 
to be known as ‘the Bible.’ It was 
found lying about in the rooms of an 
undergraduate, himself not interested 
in it, and it bore plain indications on 
the fly-leaf that its proper home was a 
library in Tunbridge Wells. The full 
name of ‘the Bible’ was ‘ The Night 
Climbers of Cambridge,’ and from the 
first moment he opened it to the day 
he went down, the climbing of build- 
ings in the University gave the Mole’s 
talents a ready and never-failing outlet. 

Added to the physical danger of the 
sport was the fact that the authori- 
ties frowned on it severely. On the 
sereens of every college was posted a 
notice to this effect :— 

** Proctorial Notice—Roof Climbing.— 
The Proctors hereby issue a serious 
warning to members of the University 
in statu pupillari agaimst the un- 
authorised climbing of University build- 
ings. Offenders render themselves 
liable to severe punishment.”’ 

Thus in the execution of any climb 
Proctors and their ‘ Bulldogs,’ porters 
and policemen had all to be taken into 
account and avoided, giving the whole 
affair an added spice of excitement. 

The Mole started by himself. He 
bought two lengths of rope, one 
ninety and the other twenty feet long, 
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and set out to try his hand. His 
first climbs were the relatively easy 
ones—St John’s Eagle Gateway to 
practise chimneying, Clare Ladder 
Climb, and the Sunken Drain-pipe on 
the Old Library. All the University 
climbs could be classed as either ladder 
or drain-pipe work or chimneying, and 
these three places were suitable for 
practice. 

After the Mole had adventured a 
few nights out alone, his friend, Bill, 
got wind of his activities and asked to 
join him. As soon as Bill had been 
initiated into the technique of the 
game they both went on to bigger 
things. Rope-work was practised and 
perfected, based on what the Mole 
had learnt on a J.T.C. training course. 
It was essential that they should both 
be completely familiar with the use 
of the rope; for there were occasions 
when it was a necessity for ‘ abseiling ’ 
down walls or as a confidence line for 
a nerve-racking climb. Nevertheless, 
though the rope was nearly always 
carried it was only employed as a 
last resource, and it was a point of 
honour between them that when 
climbing on a rope they should never 
use it for support except in an emer- 
gency. It was kept just taut and 
might not have been there for all the 
help it gave the climber—until, of 
course, he chanced to slip. 

Together he and Bill conquered 
Lion Chimney on the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Kitchen-end Corner and the 
Third Court Climb in St John’s, as 
well as a variety of well-known climbs 
in Trinity, including the Gateway 
Column, Library Chimney, and the 
Fourth Court Climb to the roof of Hall. 

But the dark winter months, when 
it was possible to climb before mid- 
night without much fear of discovery, 
were passing. So far they had been 
seen by but few people. Once 
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a Trinity porter spotted them and 
demanded their immediate descent 
for identification. Needless to say, 
they politely declined the invitation, 
Whether or not he ever attempted to 
give chase is unknown, but what 
chance would he have had, poor 
fellow, against two who knew their 
way around so well as Bill and the 
Mole and for whom every college had 
innumerable entries and exits all care. 
fully committed to memory ? 

On another occasion an irate Don, 
disturbed by the noise of falling slates 
outside his window, stuck his head 
out and with the brief words “ Wil) 
you go away and stop making such 
a ——— row |’ disappeared again. Per. 
haps it was the most effectual thing 
he could have said in the circum. 
stances, but it seemed to them ex: 
tremely mild considering the serious 
ness of their offence in proctorial eyes. 
Or was it that he, too, in his youth 
had indulged in that self-same sport 
and felt them to be kindred spirits? 
Now came the May term when, partly 
because of the light and partly for 
extra protection from observation, all 
their climbs were done after midnight. 
At this hour there is a tendency among 
college porters to make one last round 
of the buildings, turn out the lights, 
and retire to bed. Porters, after all, 
are the biggest menace to climbers; 
for they form the only branch of the 
University Law which patrols inside 
the College. The arrangement also 
permitted the Mole and Bill to study 
until 11.30, for examination fever had 
afflicted them both. 

That term other adventurous spirits 
joined them on occasions. On V.E.l) 
a night of riotous celebration a 
rumours spread and became true 
they planned to mark it well in & 
John’s. With the aid of ropes and 
two assistants, a large beam was 
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jisted up the sixty-foot drain-pipe 
dhimney in the New Court, reputedly 
the darkest place in Cambridge. The 
ham was carried along the roof and 
maneuvred carefully to the top. of 
New Court Tower, where it was 
shed securely as a cross-piece and 
gmmounted by the Union Jack. It 
was not one of the most difficult 
dimbs, but to get a heavy beam up 
there quietly and in the dark was a 
notable feat, and very fine it looked 
nxt day when many exasperated 
porters contrived with the aid of 
ladders to remove it. Faithful myr- 
midons, these porters must often take 
a turn at the steeplejack’s trade to 
keep their college tidy. 

V.E. night itself saw the début of 
Newcastle, his first climb being the 
Gateway Column on Trinity Library, 
led by the omniscient Mole. Their 
object, to hang a flag from the top- 
most spire of Hall, was not achieved 
owing to their being suddenly sil- 
houetted by searchlights on Parker’s 
Piece and Midsummer Common. 

The following day saw the founda- 
tion of the Cat’s Whiskers Club. Its 
real function could not be mentioned 
in the rules and regulations, and 
ostensibly it was formed for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to cats, which 
seemed as good an object as any. 
The Mole was unanimously elected 
President by Bill, who was the only 
other member of the club at that 
time ; a tie bearing the insignia of the 
tub, a cat’s eyes or and whiskers 
argent on a field sable, was ordered, 
and conditions of membership were 
laid down. To qualify for admission 
certain climbs had to be accomplished 
to the satisfaction of the President, 
and throughout its short life the only 
other person to become a member. was 
Newcastle. 

Following the formation of the 
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club, the members accomplished their 
most notable feats. There are in 
Cambridge three famous climbs; and 
a fourth, which may be added, though 
not really a climb, is the notorious 
Senate House Jump. The best known 
of the three is King’s College Chapel, 
which has been scaled on many 
different occasions and in a variety 
of ways. Some who shirked the 
pitch from the ground to the roof 
have made use of workmen’s scaffold- 
ing for the first part and then genuinely 
climbed the turrets. One gentleman 
resorted to subterfuge in order to 
gain the roof, slipping out on to the. 
roof while a party was up there 
admiring the view, and staying there 
well hidden till nightfall, when he 
made his ascent. But the worthiest 
method was to start from the ground 
and work up a very awkward chimney 
for ninety feet. The chimney is 
wedge-shaped with the broad end of 
the wedge facing outwards, and there 
would be a definite danger of slipping 
out of it, were it not for a strap-like 
lightning conductor which descends 
on the inside wall, and behind which 
the climber can wedge his fingers. 
After this effort, and the scaling of 
one of the turrets, the feeling of 
success must have been most elating, 
marred only by thoughts of the 
descent. 

By the Mole’s day, however, the 
authorities had tired of people climbing 
the chapel. There had been too many 
ascents, and it is said that at least one 
Professor now looks sadly up at the 
great chock-stones in the chimneys 
and the formidable double rows of 
spikes which guard the turrets. Nor 
can he see the lightning conductor 
which he or some other pioneer 
worked free from the wall with a pen- 
knife ; that has been put out of harm’s 
way on to a bare wall. Yes, they 
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effectively blocked the way up, and 
baffled even the Mole, though he spent 
many hours walking round gazing up 
at the beautiful building, trying to 
find a way up. The next man who 
conquers it will need the instincts 
of @ Jack Sheppard for overcoming 
obstacles, as well as those of a climber. 

Frustrated in this direction, the 
Mole turned his attention to the 
Senate House Jump. To reach the 
take-off the south face of Caius, look- 
ing down King's Parade, has first to 
be climbed. The Mole, Bill, and New- 
castle found this part reasonably easy, 
with the aid of a stone bishop who 
must needs suffer certain indignities. 
Apart from being mercilessly ilhumin- 
ated by the lights of each passing car 
and having to ‘freeze’ each time, 
they reached the famous spot in 
comfort and safety. They now stood 
on a leaded ledge, some eighteen 
inches wide with a gutter running 
down the middle of it, their backs to 
a balustrade. Opposite, across Senate 
House Passage, seven feet six inches 
away and two feet below, was the 
gently shelving ledge which repre- 
sented the landing ground on the 
Senate House. The story goes that a 
drunken undergraduate, pursued one 
night by the porters and seeking to 
escape, climbed out of a window on to 
the roof, and seeing the Senate House 
so invitingly near, leapt across entirely 
oblivious of the dangers involved, 
made a safe landing, and, realising 
that he had eluded his pursuers, 
promptly curled up and went to sleep. 
There he remained till some time 
later, when his friends found him and 
managed to wake him by shouts and 
a few well-directed bits of slate. By 
then, having sobered up, the thought 
of the return journey filled him with 
apprehension. Just how he did get 
back the story does not say, but it is 
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nice to think that a kind friend lobbed 
across & bottle of whisky and waited 
until he was primed enough to attempt 
the return journey. Anyhow, the 
jump has now a fabulous reputation, 
Seven feet six inches is a long standing 
jump at any time, and it is none the 
more inviting for being done fifty feet 
up in the air on a dark night, from ay 
uneven take-off on to a slippery, 
sloping landing. Such was the pros. 
pect confronting the Mole and his 
friends, who always climbed sober, 
knowing that Dutch courage is very 
apt to wear off at the crucial moment, 
Not one of the three cared to risk his 
neck quite so blatantly, and Newcastle 
remarked that he would like to see the 
man who would take the jump in any 
condition. 

They did, however, resolve to cross 
the gap, and after a short wait while 
the local ‘bobby’ passed on _ his 
round, the rope was brought into play. 
The Mole made one end firm round 
his middle, while Newcastle, safely 
wedged behind the balustrade, got 
ready to pay it out. Bill, meanwhile, 
tied himself to the outside of the 
balustrade with another rope. The 
Mole then stood with his feet apart on 
the edge of the brink, and, as New: 
castle paid out the rope, leant forward 
till he was horizontal over space 
With his arms outstretched he could 
still not quite reach the Senate House, 
and this was where Bill came in. He 
gently pushed the Mole’s feet out- 
wards until he could get enough grip 
with his hands on the opposite ledge 
to pull himself across. The rope was 
rapidly let out and he was over—# 
novel method. Two lengths of rope 
were then thrown across and made 
into a bridge, and the other two me 
‘arm-chaired ’ across without a hiteb, 
except when Newcestle found he could 
not tie a bowline on the safety-line 
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round his waist. To describe this knot 
ine whisper to a man who has never 
tied one and is some eight feet away in 
pitch darkness, and get him to do it 
grrectly, was a credit to the Mole’s 
descriptive powers. A ladder con- 
yniently left by the N.F.S. provided 
an easy way down from the Senate 
House, and the return home was 
meventful. They had crossed the 
Senate House Jump and had ample 
evidence of its difficulties—a partial 
but gratifying success. 

There came a brief interval of re- 
laxation, then a fresh evening and an 
attempt on the Bridge of Sighs tra- 
verse. The bridge is part of St John’s, 
is covered-in like its more famous 
namesake in Venice, and is well 
sulptured on the outside. The tra- 
verse consists of getting on to the 
bridge at the west end, crossing by the 
outside, and climbing to the top at the 
eastend. It is a climb of little danger, 
but one that requires delicate balance, 
and silence is essential because a 
porter lives quite near. Everyone in 
the party had passed the difficult 
traverse on to the bridge except one 
newcomer who had stayed till last. 
Suddenly Newcastle, a little recklessly, 
took it into his head to lead. He 
crossed the bridge and led fast till 
near the top. Four feet from his 
goal there appeared to be no possi- 
bility of progress without making a 
jump to catch a ledge above his 
head. A moment he hesitated, and 
then jumped. He made the ledge, 
but it was both sloping and greasy. 
His companions caught a glimpse of a 
falling shadow, and there followed a 
resounding splash. The figures on the 
bridge ‘froze’ and endeavoured to 
suppress their laughter. Newcastle 
had promptly swum under the bridge 
to hide, and it was evident that he 
was all right after his fall. One can 
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fall thirty feet without imjury pro- 
vided one hits nothing harder than 
water, and it was a cheap way to 
learn a lesson in being careful. But 
trouble was not yet over. The fall 
had two effects. It scared the novice 
from any further activities and sent 
him straight home. Not so important 
this, but what did matter was that 
the noise had attracted the porter. 
Under the bridge it was Newcastle’s 
turn to do a bit of freezing of a more 
literal nature; for it was early May 
and the river was still bitterly cold. 
And the cold alone was not his main 
difficulty. He had an acute sense of 
humour and the fall amused him, if 
anything more than the others, and 
he found the greatest difficulty im 
stifling his laughter. It is not easy 
to control one’s respiration in a cold 
river, and the laughter, when it came, 
was of a ghoulish, hysterical kind 
calculated to excite curiosity if not 
alarm. The porter, who had appeared 
within the bridge, could see nobody, 
but was puzzled by the strange noises. 
For a few tense minutes he roamed 
about, anxiously watched by several 
pairs of eyes from the outer darkness. 
At last he gave it up and went away. 
Newcastle was then hauled out and his 
rapidly stiffening body pulled up to 
the bridge-top on a rope. The party 
went straight home, passing the porter’s 
abode on their way out. Patter! 
Patter! from the Mole and Bill as 
they passed, followed by a loud and 
tell-tale Slop! Slop! from Neweastle. 
But the porter either did not hear or 
was not interested. 

It was great fun, back in the Mole’s 
rooms afterwards, discussing the night’s 
work. It was the first fall that anyone 
had suffered, and it was largely due 
to the carelessness that comes when 
the risks of falling on hard ground are 
absent. Yet it was not to be the last, 
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A few nights later the Mole suddenly 
began to feel lively about midnight. 
There being no one to accompany 
him he set out alone, with King’s 
Porter's Lodge, the second of the 
Big Three, as his ambitious goal. He 
had studied the climb many times 
from the top-floor window of a well- 
known ocoffee-house opposite, and con- 
sequently he knew what he was up 
against ; nevertheless it was a bold 
attempt to make alone. 

To reach the roof of the Lodge the 
Mole went up the drain-pipe in the 
north-east corner; this was easy and 
it brought him to the most difficult 
pitch, that running up the clock-face 
to the circular ledge at the base of the 
dome. On this pitch disaster over- 
took him when just short of the top. 
The one thing he had overlooked 
was that this climb affords nothing 
but finger-and-thumb holds, which 
means an unusual strain on a set of 
muscles unaccustomed to such work. 
Clinging, almost with his finger-nails, 
to the sloping projections on the clock- 
face and poised perhaps two feet 
below the top ledge, he felt his strength 
failing. His fingers gave up the 
unequal struggle and he fell back ; 
fifteen feet, a bounce; another five 
feet, more of a spraw! this time, and 
he came to rest on the roof. Picking 
himself up, he found that, apart from 
a@ severe shaking, some bruises, and a 
nasty twist to his ankle, he was un- 
hurt, and he sat there very still, 
waiting to see if the noise of the fall 
had awakened the porter. Once again 
luck was with him; everything was 
quiet. He had fallen first on to a 
sloping piece of tiled roofing at the 
base of the tower, one foot had almost 
gone through, breaking two tiles, and 
he had then ricochetted off on to the 
flat roof proper. Boy-scout training 
about sprained ankles urges the patient 
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to keep moving, and the Mole mady 
for home as fast as he could hobble, 
The kindly college nurse who treated 
him next day was shocked to think 
how dangerous some of those old 
staircases could be on a dark night,» 
It was ten days before he was back 
in action again, though truly he had 
been let off remarkably lightly, Hp 
was by no means the first casualty jn 
this miniature mountaineering. There 
was the undergraduate who, falling 
thirty feet (or was it more ?) and 
breaking his leg, yet managed to pull 
himself along the ground back to his 
‘digs,’ where he contrived to be 
treated for the rest of the term bya 
doctor without any awkward questions 
being asked. And the tall story, first 
hand, of the gentleman who, attempt. 
ing to climb into his college after lock. 
up and with a full cargo on boa, 
instead of entering by the time 
honoured first-floor window, absent- 
mindedly continued up to the third 
floor, a most improbable feat. Real- 
ising his mistake he had just started 
on the journey down when he slipped, 
and (this in a voice reminiscent of 
Colonel Chinstrap) ‘“‘came a most 
awful cropper on the pavement, my 
dear Mole, quite fifty feet below.” 
The only damage sustained by this 
remarkable character was a nose of 
almost treble its normal proportions. 
He had caught it on the cross-bar of 
one of the windows in his fall and was 
henceforth known as Bardolph, long 
after he had ceased to look the part. 
As soon as the Mole had recovered 
and was again in training, he decided 
to make the assault of the last big 
obstacle—namely, St John’s Chapel. 
So far as he could determine, it had 
only once been climbed fairly and 
without assistance from the top. The 
authors of ‘the Bible’ emphasise the 
great difficulties of some of the earlier 
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of the climb, and state that the 
mly people to have completed it 
gore those two heroes who later lost 
their lives on the summit of Everest. 
jt was obvious that the Mole, if he 
goceeded, would take his place among 


avery select few. 
A preliminary climb with Newcastle 
showed him several things. The 


guare tower, @ bleak, forbidding 
gection from the climber’s point of 
view, is the real obstacle. The body 
of the Chapel can be climbed quite 
easily, but it is tiring, and before 
assaulting the tower it is best to reach 
the balcony, which runs round the base 
of the gabled roof, by a less energetic 
route over the buildings from. the 
Kitchen Gateway. That first climb 
revealed that the difficulties in the 
assent of the steep gable on to its top 
ridge were exaggerated, though it 
proved rather a strain on the Mole’s 
ankle. Working along the ridge the 
two of them came to the base of the 
tower, and a closer view served to 
onfirm the previous plan of ascent. 
It was decided to make the final 
attack a few nights later from the 
south face as being less visible from 
the street. ‘D-day’ arrived, but the 
operation had to be cancelled at 
about 10 p.m. because of heavy rain. 
Two nights later, despite a few drops, 
things went ahead, except that New- 
castle, who had decided to get some 
tleep before the climb, failed to wake 
up in time and so missed the fun. 
The Mole and Bill went on alone. 
They reached the peak of the roof, and 
then the real climb began. A square 
drain-pipe led up for about nine feet 
to its collecting bowl some three feet 
below the ‘ Floral Ledge.’ This ledge 
is about two feet wide, slants slightly 
downwards, and surrounds the tower 
just below the louvred windows. It 
derives its name from the carvings 
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on it. With difficulty the Mole was 
pushed up the drain-pipe and on to the 
ledge. Bill followed with some help 
from above. One hundred feet up, 
plastered on to the tower and sloping 
as it does, the Floral Ledge is a nerves 
racking spot for amyone affected by 
heights. It is perhaps the most ex- 
posed position in Cambridge. Luckily 
Bill was not conscious of the height, 
and the Mole, being unable to see the 
ground properly from such an eleva- 
tion, could not appreciate the niceties 
of the situation. 

Above them now loomed a further 
forty-five feet of tower. On a level 
with them, and extending up for some 
twenty-five feet, were the three Norman 
windows, each framed by two slender 
pillars, and where the glass should 
have been there were old louvres 
sloping up into the belfry. At the top 
of each window, inside the pointed 
arch and above the louvres, there 
was a circular window, a carved stone 
ring, which might have provided a 
seat for a small person. Where the 
arches of the big windows joined, two 
pinnacles stretched upwards from the 
capitals of the framing pillars, and, 
gradually leaving the wall as they 
tapered to blunt and sculptured points, 
reached to within a few feet of the 
balustrade round the top of the tower. 

The plan they had decided on was 
that Bill should ‘ chimney ’ up between 
the two framing pillars of the outside 
window and fasten himself to the stone 
ring. From this position it was 
hoped that he would be able to hold 
the Mole on a rope while the latter 
climbed up to the ring and then on 
to the top. If the Mole slipped be- 
tween the ring and the top he would 
be caught on the rope before he hit 
the roof below, which might save a 
broken neck. But when Bill got to 
the top of the window he could find no 
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firm position, and the Mole going up 
after him had no better luck. He 
was therefore faced with two alterna- 
tives: a straight climb to the very 
top, or a quiet return. He never 
stopped to think twice. Up to the 
top of the louvres he went for the 
second time. Then came the vital 
step out on to the capital of the 
framing pillar; a mancuvre which, 
according to ‘the Bible,’ was the most 
hair-raising of the whole climb, Taking 
a firm underhand grip of the top of 
the ring, for a moment he swung out 
and back, hanging over space, then 
his right hand closed on the pinnacle, 
near its base, between the arches of 
the two windows. Next, a foot moved 
cautiously on to the capital of the 
framing pillar; the other hand; the 
other foot, and he stood momentarily 
secure. Now came the last pitch, a 
long shin up the pinnacle. For the 
first half of its course this is fused to 
the wall, and he could only get up it 
by gripping it between his vertical 
forearms in an attitude of prayer and 
pushing upwards with his feet against 
the ledging over the window arches. 
Once the pinnacle separated from the 
wall the worse part was over; he 
could get his hands behind it, and, 
working his way up till he was almost 
astride its topmost point, he was 
able just to reach the bottom of the 
balustrade. With a hand on this he 
was up. He had made it single- 
handed. Bill followed on the rope, 
and on the tower top they exchanged 
congratulations. 

Now came the descent. They had 
reckoned that with the rope this 
should be easy. Bill went down first, 
‘abseil,’ and the Mole had intended 
following in like manner, the rope 
being looped round the balustrade, 


‘The Mole.’ 
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one end for use by him and the othe 
held at the bottom by Bill. The 
came the blow. A preliminary test by 
Bill showed that the rope could not be 
dislodged from below. The friction on 
the stone of the balustrade was too 
great, and merely pulling one end of 
the loose rope from below failed to 
move it: it would mean al 

the rope after the Mole’s descent ; for 
he was not prepared to trust himself 
to a ‘ highwayman’s hitch,’ which was 
the only alternative way of attaching 
the rope. 

But the rope belonged to the Mole, 
and the thought of losing this most}, 
valuable possession was too much for fy 
him. Straightway he threw the whol 
thing down to Bill and started on one 
of the pluckiest of descents. It must, 
have been a pretty tough job, for itis 
always much harder to climb down fion, 
than up; footholds cannot be seaf§,, 
and have to be felt out. And it must 
have been a big strain on Bill to sith... 
there in an agony of apprehension, }, 
without being in any way able to help, 
Suffice it to say the Mole made it.§ 
The swing off the capital of the framing 

















pillar on to the stone ring was th hhemo 
worst part, and at that point bef ther 
nearly missed his hold; but though Bid w 
almost at the end of his strength, he Bary ( 
managed, with some help at the end, Binns 

to flop down on to the peak of the}, jion 


roof and rest. He had climbed John Biitis } 
Tower, both up and down, alone and Bey ( 
unaided, possibly the only perso 
ever to have accomplished this t Bats h¢ 
markable feat. 

That was his last climb in Cam 
bridge, for he went down the sam§, 
term. Perhaps it was as well that heft. 
should have gone when he did; aly Bef 
other climb would have been anti Byneco. 
climax. bnde 


ld | 
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he other 
- Then 
y test by f “Tue cat will mew and dog will 
d not be Fiwve his day,” muttered Hamlet, out 


iction on 
was too 
2 end of 
failed to 


iftme with his surroundings. 

“Not @ mouse stirring,” wrote 
Sakespeare to let his audience feel 
the quiet of the early dawn, 
andoning f Youcannot go far in literature without 
ent ; for Finding some use made of animals and 
+ himself § yithout drawing inspiration from them. 
hich was Human affection for animals alter- 
vitaching | stes with the lust for destruction. 

A good fox or sporting otter is given 





he Mole, | fighting chance. Many a domestic 
his most fet was rescued from blitzed houses at 
nuch for fig risk of his owner's life. 

he whole# Love of animals may take extreme 
d on one iors, Lady Richard Burton, whose 
It must Busband brought the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ 
, for itis, Europe, put her little dog to bed 
tb downivery evening in a cradle, tucked it 
be seen fi, and had it called in the morning 
L it must ith a saucer of tea. Her Italian 
ill to sithevants grumbled at these attentions 
ehension, hy one who was not a Christian. ‘‘ No 
> to help. Boul, no blankets,” was, for them, the 
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st rule of life. It was the cynic 
ho said that the more he saw of men, 
he more he loved dogs. 

There is the well-known story of a 
i who was shown a picture of some 
y Christians being thrown to the 
He noticed in the background 
lion cub not yet fed. ‘ That poor 
litle lion,” he cried, “‘ hasn’t got an 
ly Christian.” 

However many lives they may have, 
ats have generally been less respected 
; lan dogs in literature. Shakespeare 
in Cam-Breant nothing good by referring to 
he 88l’Bomeone as moro and more a cat. 
l that hehe best-known saying about cats 
lid ; al} Refers to swinging them. We try to 
en anti Dppease them with saucers of milk in 
ier to kindle a little love in those 
%i breasts, to catch a gleam of 
sponse from beautiful, critical green 
Yet Dr Johnson’s cat Hodge 
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ANIMALS IN LITERATURE. 


must have been a fine animal, “ for 
whom he himself used to go out and 
buy oysters, lest the servants, having 
that trouble, should take a dislike to 
the poor creature.” 

Some writers have perhaps been a 
little foolish about animals. Cowper 
let his pet hare bite him. Shelley 
tells us that Byron kept in his Ravenna 
house ten horses, eight enormous 
dogs, five cats, an eagle, a crow, and 
a falcon ; all these, except the horses, 
walked about the house. Shelley adds 
that on the grand staircase he met 
five peacocks, two guinea-hens, and 
an Egyptian crane. 

Walter Murdoch reminds us that 
there have always been people ready to 
swear that civilisation is going to the 
dogs. It would have been better advice 
for the sluggard, comments our wise 
Australian writer, if he had been told 
to go to the dogs, not to the fussy ant. 

There is much praise for the dog 
in literature, and dog-poetry reaches 
spiritual heights in Francis Thompson’s 
unseen but ever-present Hound of 
Heaven. 

Most of our virtues and perversities 
are embodied in dogs and other pro- 
ducts of what used to be called the 
humbler creation. It would be hard 
to see humility in a peacock, or even 
in @ sparrow— 

“The viewpoint of the Sparrow 
Is arrogant and narrow. 
He knows that he excels, 
He is selfishly obsessed ; 
He would not give an ostrich best. 
His children leave the shells 
Puffed to their very marrows 
With pride at being Sparrows.” 

Indeed, Humbert Wolfe did not 
enjoy his visits to the Zoo— 

“ . . . and then hippopotamus 

Says: ‘ Who the blazes made me thus ?’ 


And I observe the chimpanzee, 
Thanking his God he’s not like me.” 


Ruth Pitter, however, challenges 
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variety by breaking into courtly, 
musical verse on spiders, worms, mice, 
the watery swan and frog in the well, 
and on the minor horrors of war— 
fleas and cockroaches, All symbolic ; 
for she traces our humanity in the 
church mouse, the caterpillar, and ear- 
wig. But can we altogether forgive 
her for leading us to see such reflections 
of our own odd and perverse natures ? 

By comparison, we detect the teeth- 
marks of reality in a digger’s rhymes 
on the Rata of Tobruk and the Fighting 
Mice of Moresby, just as I feel a happy 
touch in the Australian poet's thumb- 
nail aketch of the insect Homer— 


** Singing hia Iliad on a blade of grass," 


Skylarka have inspired matchless 
lyrics, but what note is heard in 
F, W. Harvey's “Ducks”? It is 
rather like Cheaterton’a ‘‘ Donkey,” a 
great interpretation— 


** When God had finished the atara and whirl 

of coloured suns, 

He turned His mind from big things to 
fashion little ones ; 

Beautiful tiny things (like daisies) He 
made, and then 

He made the comical ones, in case the minds 
of men 

Should stiffen and become 

Dull, humourlesa and glum ; 

And so forgetful of their Maker be 

Aa to take even themsel ves—quite seriously. 


All God's jokes are good—even the practical 
ones, 

And as for the duck, I think God must have 
amiled a bit, 

Seeing those eyes blink on the day He 
fashioned it, 

And He's probably laughing atill at the 
sound that came out of its bill |" 


Several French Parnassian poets 
painted still-life studies of animals. 
A line of rugged elephants trudging 
across the burning desert sands gave 
an artist like Leconte de Lisle the 
impulse for a perfect poem, He drew 
from their untiring, steady movement 
the lesson of dignified acceptance of 
fate. Similarly, the French soldier- 
poet Alfrod de Vigny symbolised the 
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hunted wolf, trying to defend hig mate 
and cubs, then meeting death without 
& moan, Vigny bows before thy 
dignity of the stricken wolf— 


“It seemed to say—If that thou canst, the 
strive 

By dint of quiet study to arrive 
At this same pinnacle of stoic pride 
Where I, the forest-born, mounted and ¢ 
Bend to thy weary task without delay, 
In whateoever field the Fates ordain, 
Buffer like me, then die with deep disdain,” 









(This translation is by Arnold Whit. 
ridge.) 

Wolves naturally lead to Kip 
Mowgli of the Wolf Pack. 
Roosevelt once took up his p 
against the ‘nature fakera’—the 
of so-called nature stories attributing 
human thoughts and emotions 
animals, forerunners of Tarzan. Roe 


velt was an expert in big game, anig prhap 
recognised the truth of Kipling d life, 
observations in the Indian  jungh§ #afri 
where he proved himself a scientist {eile 
like Henri Fabre, studying the impres 
and mentality of the living cre tout 
and recording them in perfect ani§ for th 
sympathetic language. He also cong housed 
sulted specialists like “the scholaryg teh p 
and accomplished Bahadur Shah, bag§ Mme. 
gage elephant 174 on the Indimg Fouqu 
Register, who, with his admi demne 
sister Pudmini, most courteously cwuae. 
plied the history of Toomai of tg I 
Elephants, and much of the inform the pe 
contained in her Majesty’s servanta’— md h 
Kipling’s method was scientific. Againg before 
the French writer of animal fables, Lig the A 
Fontaine, drew from life. when 
La Fontaine’s ‘Fables’ form « ‘pro 
amall book that stands somewhig— tw 
apart on the shelves of French ¢ has p 
literature, which is not to say thil— "mai 
the author himself was an exceptio— md : 
in the group of seventeeth-centuy§ son 
masters, At first sight he appears#§ Alt 
be a free-lance; in point of fact bf tona 
applicd to a new-old kind of com] md 
position the same love of naturalne§ have 
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gi truth, the same sense of pro- 
and artistic ideal revealed by 
qyine in tragedy, Molidre in comedy, 
gi Boileau in verse, Yet he cuts a 
gall figure by the side of these men 
go were his friends, He lacked their 
gaudy independence, 
Anative of Champagne, he grew to 
ya man of no ambition and little 
yi-power. Without the violent pas- 
dns of @ great creative artist like 
fine or Corneille, without a trace 
(the strong moral and intellectual 
mvictions of an eloquent genius 
gh as Pascal or Bossuet, La Fontaine 


§ ws never torn by the restlessness of 


sweker for truth or beauty and he 
mognised that he was not the stuff 
d which heroes are made. Easy- 
ping, fond of change and pleasure, 
prhaps ill-fitted for the long littleness 
d life, he was also sincere, constant 
wa friend, and lovable. La Fontaine's 
fwile intelligence was ever open to 
impressions from nature and the world 
thout him, but a dreamer he was; 
for the greater part of his life he was 
housed, boarded, and pensioned by 
teh patrons and friends, among them 
Mme. de la Sabliére and the minister, 
Fouquet. When the latter was con- 
dmned, La Fontaine championed his 
cause. 
In the salon of Mme. de la Sabliére 
the poet met the great ones of France, 
ad he himself in 1684, eleven years 
before his death, was admitted to 
the Academy at the second attempt 
when King Louis XIV. relented and 
spproved in. the words, “‘ You may 
now admit M. de la Fontaine—he 
has promised to be sensible.’”” But he 
tmained the ‘ bourgeois campagnard ’ 
md never became a ‘lettré’ of the 
lon or court. 

Although the fabulist wrote occa- 
tional poems, tales in verse, a novel 
td some comedies, only the fables 
have made him immortal. The 
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‘Fables’ appeared in twelve books 
at intervals between 1668 and 1694, 
Born and bred far from town life, he 
had leisure to observe animals and 
insects and all the multifarious activi- 
ties of eternal nature ; was he not the 
son and successor of a ranger? Like 
all the moralists of the Grand Siécle, 
La Fontaine was interested in man in 
the universal sense; but the animal 
kingdom was unheeded by any but 
himself, And so he found in the old 
beast-fable the framework that best 
suited his genius, and within it his 
brush depicted characters in their 
natural setting. His sense of comedy 
fills the figures with the breath of 
reality ; they seem to step out of their 
panels on to a stage and act and 
speak, each in the language suitable 
to his own condition, The manners 
of beast and man, moreover, are inter- 
mingled in a harmony that is part of 
the artist’s secret, whose whim it is 
to tell us, while he speaks of animals, 
what he thinks of his fellow-men. 

La Fontaine did not create the 
animal fable, which is almost as old as 
man and early to be found every- 
where, “Ex nihilo nihil”: like 
Shakespeare and Moliére, La Fontaine 
did not invent the basis of his stories. 
He drew on the laconic Asop, Phedrus, 
and especially the medieval French 
*‘Ysopet’ of Marie de France, but 
above all on that formless, crude 
storehouse of folk beast-tales, the 
‘Roman du Renard,’ with Renard the 
fox as hero and Ysengrim as his arch- 
enemy, among the other characters 
being Noble the lion, Bruin the bear, 
Tibert the cat, and Chantecler the 
cock. La Fontaine surpassed his 
predecessors in truth of observation 
and range. He polished the rough, 
dull stone of the apologue until it 
sparkled and fascinated with reflec- 
tions of animals, men, gods, land- 
scapes; it mirrored figures symbolic 
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not only of contemporary society but 
of humanity, The details of ordinary 
life are idealised and universalised by 
the artist’s touch, Hach scene resolves 
itself, as he intended, into a little 
comedy, dramatic in action and dia- 
logue, with exposition, reversals of 
fortune, dénouement all complete, 
admirably terse and concise, hardly 
ever over 100 lines in length. The 
actors are his own living creations 
in their natural settings, His ‘ dra- 
matis persons’ include Kings (his 
lion, le roi Noble, is Louis XTV. him- 
self), peasants and bourgeois, great 
ladies and villagers, and the typical 
courtier (Reynard the fox). Like 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Moliére, so 
La Fontaine's reflections of life are 
universal, if on a smaller scale—in 
miniature—but creatures of flesh and 
blood shown against a convincing 
background. And his simple aim was 
to please friends and children rather 
than to correct morals by laughter. 
Two trestles and a board sufficed him 
by the side of the larger, noisy stages 
of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. 

The idle dreamer by degrees became 
conscious of his art, but remained 
modest and lovable. ‘There will 
not be found here,” he says in the 
preface to the ‘ Fables,’ “ the elegance 
or the extreme brevity which make 
Phedrus praiseworthy: they are 
qualities above my reach. As it was 
impossible for me to imitate him in 
that, I thought that in recompense 
I must enliven the work more than 
he has done. I considered that, these 
fables being known to everyone, I 
should do nothing if I did not make 
them new by some touches which 
would enliven the flavour of them, 
That is what is required today: 
novelty and gaiety are desired. By 
gaiety I do not mean that which 
excites laughter, but a certain charm, 
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an agreeable air that can be given to 
all sorts of subjects, even the mogt 
serious.” La Fontaine succeeded, 
Every fable reflects a scene that ig 
natural and graceful with only jus 
enough detail to convince the reader 
or listener of its truth, yet all that js 
said and done leaves 80 much to be 
guessed at; for under his apparent 
good-nature our poet possesses a fund 
of frank mischief, whose shafts, though 
launched by stealth, do not the legs 
directly reach the mark. 

The style is flexible—in turn grace. 
ful, playful, touching, energetic, im. 
petuous, and eloquent, conforming to 
every situation and personage by a 
variety of rhythm and of pause, 
But the merit of the ‘ Fables’ is best 
proved by their popularity with all 
ages, young and old. Like Molidre, 
La Fontaine remained in the French 
tradition, and hence the two hold a 
place a little apart among the writers 
of the great age. Other nations have 
had fabulists, but none can show 4 
La Fontaine. In his generous sym 
pathy for all classes of creation he 
rivals Shakespeare : his deepest feelings 
were confided to whispering reeds 
and dumb friends, a safe means of 
expression already to the helots of 
Greece and the pariahs of India. All 
his experience of life, his keen eye for 
nature, and his natural goodness of 
heart gave him an understanding of 
the common people. A _ poignant 
playlet like ‘la Mort et le Baicheron, 
the ironic beginning of the fable om 
the Wolf and the Lamb, and the blunt 
conclusion of ‘ Les Animaux Malade 
de la Peste,” his peasant beaten for 
offending the seigneur, the caustic satin 
of the Oyster and the Litigants, reveal 
a sniper at injustice who is filled with 
a passion for equity but who never 
preaches anything but common-sense- 
“ Tl faut s’entr’aider, o’est la loi de la nature.” 
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La Fontaine rejected Descartes’ 
theory of the ‘machine’ animal with 
yo soul, and saw an uninterrupted 
hierarchy in Nature, animate and 
inanimate. So he proved the intelli- 
gence of the stag at bay, defending 
himself by a hundred stratagems 
worthy of the greatest military leaders. 
By dint of sympathy, never becoming 
sentimental, he brings out a character- 
istio in @ line or phrase. So we see 
the old, dying lion, bemoaning his 
former prowess— 

“Charg6 d’ans, et pleurant son antique 
prouesse,” 
and the mighty oak, 
* orgueilleux et foudroyé,” 


and the satirical unmasking of Renard, 
the flattering courtier, in ‘“ Les Ani- 
maux Malades de la Peste,’’ where the 
simple, honest, hapless donkey was made 
the scapegoat when he confessed— 

“ Je tondis de oe pré la largeur de ma langue.” 


We see the heron silhouetted— 
“Un jour sur ses longs pieds allait je ne sais ob 
Un héron au long bec emmanché d'un long 
cou—" 
stalking alongside a river, the heron 
on its long legs, with its long beak set 
like a handle to its long neck, casts a 
shadow on the clear, sunlit water. 
Descriptions of this kind could come 
only from a patient observer of animal- 
life. Naturalists agree that La Fon- 
taine depicted animals with scientific 
accuracy and that, whilst humanising 
his heroes that walk on all fours, he 
skilfully reflected their innate character 
and outward features. His ox is 
sententiously grave and thoughtful, 
his donkey good-natured and _ long- 
suffering, his fly a pert chatterbox ; 
his cat personifies hypocrisy, his fox 
cunning, and his hare fear. He 
achieved a triumph of sympathy 
without sentimentality in a literary 
age of impersonal ideals: these ani- 
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mals represent human beings. So we 
real of Oaptain Renard, a Saintly 
Man, the Cat, and Dame Weasel with 
the pointed nose. In some of the 
‘Fables’ the animal disguise is dis- 
carded for plain men and women who 
talk and act and reveal their failings. 

It is a commonplace saying of 
literary historians to affirm that the 
‘Fables’ reflect all social classes 
of seventeenth-century France. Yet 
literary nobility, as H. A. Cauldwell 
pointed out, depends on the writer, 
not on the social rank of his creations ; 
like Shakespeare in his age, La Fon- 
taine, essentially an artist, thought 
all things worthy of being magnified 
by his genius. Hence his roll-call 
extended to the inarticulate and ig- 
nored masses of peasants and labourers. 
And into their mouths he put the 
popular, living language inherited from 
Montaigne, Rabelais, and the medieval 
tales in verse, void of rhetorical ciroum- 
locution. He maintained the national 
tradition of freedom in both thought 
and wording; but above all, by his 
work outside of the literary rules, La 
Fontaine showed that poetry is inde- 
pendent of subject and dependent on 
the quality of the personal inter- 
pretation. His exposition is intelligible 
to all who read, and to it one may 
apply Pascal’s saying: ‘‘ Quand on 
voit le style naturel, on est tout étonné 
et ravi; car on s’attendait de voir un 
auteur et on trouve un homme.” 

Our time-machine takes us on from 
La Fontaine’s world to Maeterlinck’s 
bees, not sufficiently hot and busy to 
be real; George Sand’s lovely Nohan 
donkey, who would unlatch a door, 
go upstairs and sniff at his mistress’s 
dressing-table ; Jack London’s White 
Fang; Dr John Brown’s Toby; and 
Ann Sewell’s Black Beauty, as well 
as John Masefield’s Right Royal and 
his wonderfully human Renard the 
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Fox, outwitting the cruelty of men 
and hounds. Nor should Colette’s 
sketches be forgotten. The reader 
may also recall how Daudet’s African 
Noiraud was wounded by Tartarin in 
mistake for a lion. 

Yes, literature has its own Land- 
seers and Gainsboroughs, artists whose 
animal studies are immortal. 

A curious German illustration of the 
use of an ‘animal’ as the centre of a 
dramatic action, staging living person- 
ages, is afforded by the sixteenth- 
century satirical Nuremberg ‘ Comedy 
of the Crocodile,’ printed for the first 
time in England where I edited the 
play for the Oxford University Press. 
The plot of this farcical and delightful 
skit on contemporary Nurembergers 
is as follows :— 

Two prominent citizens, Paulus 
Braun and Paulus Scheurl, members of 
distinguished families and easily identi- 
fiable, were involved in a supposed 
crocodile hunt—a delicious piece of 
foolery. One evening two serving 
wenches espied a strange, noxious 
beast crawling high up over the front 
wall of the Dominican monastery. 
Scheurl then approached—a nervous, 
superstitious fellow—and in the twi- 
light he identified the creature as a 
crocodile or salamander, and then fell 
straightway into a shivering fit. It is 
an evil omen; the whole of the town 
must be threatened with destruction 
and all leading townspeople will die of 
poison. He hurries off and meets his 
friend Braun, a notable collector of 
specimens and rarities, on his way to 
market to sell his wares and recover 
what he had lost the previous day in 
drink and gambling. Scheurl relates 
the whole affair to Braun, and, al- 
though he already feels the poison 
working in his blood, he returns to the 
spot and points out the beast to Braun. 

Now Braun is a man of determina- 
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tion and resource. He sends for his 
Bestiary in order to learn the natur 
of the animal, for brandy to counter. 
act the poison, for a long pole, 4 ipm 
fishing-net, a goldsmith’s 

and a cobbler’s lantern. Scheuri, 
thoroughly frightened, retires to consult 
a doctor ; while Braun and his i 
man, with the goldsmith and the shoe. fhe 
maker, set about the hunt, all bold Idude 
and terrified in turns. The shoemaker 
affirms he had seen the creature before Hhre 
and heard it sing o’ nights like an owl, 
Braun tries to catch the crocodile in his 






















































































net, but fails. Then the goldsmith 
climbs up with his tweezers to seize it Ig 

by the head, when behold ! it turns out fplace b; 
to be nothing but a stone figure cut on fio allov 
the front of the building—probably 9 jsowly | 
gargoyle. What misled the hero was eyes 4 








a bunch of cobweb attached to the fopene 
‘crocodile’ which waved in the wind 
like a moving tail. The matter must, 
of course, be hushed up or all would | Then 
be covered with ridicule. So thefiim a 
hunters set out for Scheurl’s house, # 
where they find him in the doctor's fhe 
hands. Most amusing is the attempt 
to persuade him that the whole thing 
is a hoax, for hadn’t he seen the 
creature wag its tail and crawl a 
hand’s length on the wall ? pepe! 

The episode thus amusingly drama. feontai 
tised in the liveliest of styles was too 
much for the dignity of the town, # 
Strenuous but futile attempts were 
made by the authorities to suppress 
the play and songs on the subject. 
The Fool in the ‘Comedy of the 
Crocodile’ is the old wise fool, tradi- 
tional in drama, proud to feel that 
there are bigger fools in the town than 
he; but his motley dress is of the 
newer order, with cap and _ bells, 
copied from the clown of English Ff 
professional theatrical companies then F 
touring Europe. 

Half-way through life the French 
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, Anatole France, painted the 
it of the man he wanted to be— 
Bonnard—the delightful old 
pn of @ young man’s dream, one 
yhose childishness is that of a simple 
that would never grow aged, 
wsly surprised at the malevolence 
evil minds. Anatole France touched 
he spring of generous tears with his 
iudent of medizeval texts who knew 
nd loved his little world on whose 
yweshold is met the latter’s com- 
Hamilcar, more stern and 
y than appreciative—as becomes 

s cat named after a Carthaginian 
gneral: ‘‘ I took up as much of my 
place by the fire as Hamilcar deigned 
to allow me.... At my coming he 
owly slipped a glance of his agate 
at me from between his half- 
yned lids, which he closed again 
most at once, thinking to himself, 

, | It’s nothing ; it’s only my friend.’ ” 
Then, as the old scholar harangued 
him and his voice waxed louder, 
familcar lowered his ears and wrinkled 
he striped skin of his brow to show 
hat declamation betrays bad taste, 
nd evidently thought that the old 
book-man talked to no purpose at all, 
hereas every word that the house- 
weper uttered was full of good sense, 
pnteining either the announcement 
of a meal or the promise of a whipping. 
Hamilcar was for his master a natural 
nd necessary companion, with a 
ce in the study to hear the speeches 

ull of juice and philosophy. 

A little black dog, somewhat like a 
ier, strayed into the home of 
. Bergeret, the pleasantest character 
in the same writer’s sketches entitled 
Histoire Contemporaine ’—a- some- 
hat less illustrious Sylvestre Bonnard, 
but also gently wise and philosophic, 
lappy in his inner life because, like 
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his author, he lived simply. Bergeret 
asked his housekeeper for the dog’s 
name. ‘‘ Monsieur, he has no name,” 
answers Angelique; but adds that 
she called him Riquet. Riquet re- 
mained the professor’s watchdog, a 
fellow-soul with equal rights to im- 
mortality, one whose moist brown eyes 
spoke sympathy, and by contrast 
reminded Bergeret of the cold agate 
pupils of Bajazet, his father’s Angora. 

Riquet venerated the dining-room 
as a temple and the table as an altar. 
He could never understand his master’s 
welcome to strangers; yet he had 
schooled himself not to worry about 
understanding all the actions of men. 
None puzzled him more than the re- 
moval of the household to Paris, for 
the furniture of the flat had become 
kindly beings, good angels. 

To Riquet the unknown world was 
filled with hostile and redoubtable 
things. Very young, and never very 
wise, he could not always distinguish 
friend from foe. He was not very 
brave; only where he loved was he 
strong. When M. Bergeret, in trying 
to reach a top shelf, had that unfor- 
tunate fall in his study, Riquet left 
comfort and rushed to his help. 
Trembling amidst unknown dangers, 
he put his paws round M. Bergeret’s 
neck and kissed him. 

And anyone would be proud to have 
seen an incident witnessed by Paul 
Morand in London. In the midst of 
the traffic two long lines of cars 
spontaneously stopped to allow a 
lovely Persian waiting on the pave- 
ment to cross the street, whilst on the 
opposite side an old lady in a Chinese 
coat, a Spanish mantilla, and old 
gilded shoes, made friendly signs at it 
with her umbrella without anyone as 
much as smiling. 
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LETTERS FROM ST HELENA. 


Tue six letters that follow were 
written by the wife of Captain Robert 
Younghusband of the 53rd Regiment, 
stationed on the Island of St Helena 
from October 1815 until July 1817. 

Five of the letters, none of which 
has before been published, were 
addressed to her Aunt, Lady Roche ; 
the other was to her sister, Rachel. 


Sr HELENA. 
4th of November 1815. 


My Dear Aunt, 

We arrived at this Black Barren- 
looking Rock on the 28th of October, 
to find that Buonaparte & the rest 
of the Fleet had arrived there on 
the 15th. Captain Younghusband at 
once disembarked the troops which 
were under his command, and I, 
with little Emily, & the rest of the 
ladies landed the next day. We 
were welcomed on shore by Sir George 
Bingham & his Aide-de-Camp, & 
invited to dinner by Sir George 
Cockburn, the Admiral, who had 
taken up his abode in the Castle, 
James Town, which is situated near 
the landing place & fronts the sea. 

There was no lodging & no food to 
be had for love or money, & I know 
not what we should have done had 
not Captain & Mrs Fernandez (of 
our Regiment), whom I had never 
seen, invited us to their house and 
entertained us for a week. Our 
Regiment is encamped seven miles off 
at a place called Deadwood, adjoin- 
ing Longwood House, on the top of 
a high Mountain 2000 feet above the 
sea. It takes several hours to mount 
to the summit, & the baggage is drawn 
up in Cars by Chinese who perform 
the office of horses in this Island. 


































[Aug f 1947] 
their fe 
bed Br 
evening 
the Bri 

Longwood House has been hither} The 
the Residence of the Lieutenant, Northu 
Governors of St Helena, but dotes ¢ 
immediately vacated on the arrivall the VO 
of Buonaparte and is being fitted yy} of talk 
for the reception of him and. hig his ad’ 
suite. dwells 

Buonaparte went off the ver} paign 

Evening he landed to an eleganj st his 
Cottage situated amongst a circle of Maho 
bleak Rocks, although the spot itselg upon h 
is extremely beautiful. He took pq in @ ° 
one with him but Count Las Casas} voice, 
his Secretary, who, it is said, is em} sy3 
ployed daily for many hours in writing 0 @s! 
his life & the History of his Campaigns) he is 
The tent of Buonaparte is pitched af he sei 
a short distance from the Cottage) pinche 
which is called the Briars. q slmos' 
acquainted with the lady to whom the 4 
the Briars belongs I learnt the follows #4 P 
ing concerning the daily habits og ¥ 

the ex-Emperor. which 

He rises at 11 o'clock, eats a hog! 4m 

meat Breakfast & drinks a |itig that 
Claret. Seven or eight Fowls am him; 
daily placed on the table, dressed ig ¥itho 
different ways, but he complains tha Will ! 
they are not enough. He wears hig ve 
‘Robe de Chambre” until 2 o@ '00 | 
3 o'clock, when he dresses himadg* St 
smartly & comes forth to walk i_ © 
the pleasant garden & to talk witlg lor 
the young daughters of his have 
These two unsophisticated ‘he 
Ladies, who are quite schoolgitig "° 
recently arrived from England, a toler 
not in the least in awe of him, ani “®t 
call him “ Boney,” which emus * th 
and astonishes him beyond measun™ | 
their behaviour being in curiouh “°S 
contrast to the profound resp heigl 
paid to him by the Generals al om 


Ladies of his suite. He laughs # 
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1 hitherty 


their fearless vivacity, corrects their 
bad French, & plays at Cards in the 
wening with the whole Family at 
the Briars for Sugar Plums. 

The Officers who came out in the 
Northumberland relate many Anec- 





dotes of the Great Napoleon during 


ivall the voyage. He is particularly fond 


nf of talking of his Campaigns & of all 
if his adventures, good and bad. He 


dwells with most delight on his Cam- 
paign in Egypt & laughs & jokes 


,jat his having pretended to turn 


Mahometan. He walks very badly, 


itselg upon his heels, & stalks up to strangers 


es in a rude manner, saying in a loud 


voice, “ Qui étes-vous?’’ Then he 


m4 says, ‘‘ Etes-vous marié ? ’’ proceeding 
iting to ask a hundred questions. When 


he is much pleased by any person 


‘ he seizes him by the ear, which he 


pinches heartily, & this he did to 
almost every Officer on board except 


the Admiral. He eats enormously 


and plays at Cards every night. He 


~won 70 guineas on his Birthnight, 


which he regards as a good Omen. 
Iam told that he is quite convinced 


iwia that the French nation will recall 


him; indeed, he says, it cannot do 


im Without him; & he much fears it 


will not be safe for any English to 


ig ‘Tavel in France through the exaspera- 
a tion of the French at his being kept 


je at St Helena. 


Countess Bertrand, Countess Mont- 


8 holon, their husbands & other Generals 


have a lodging in James Town at 


§ 55 guineas a week. I went to Church 


nm the day after we arrived. It is a 








tolerably good one and is near the 
Castle on the beach. The next day, 
at the request of the Admiral, I called 
on Madame Bertrand. She is an 
elegant woman, about 5 ft. 7 in. in 
height, but pale & delicate, & miser- 
able at being in this place. The 
Grand Maréchal, General Bertrand, is 
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a fine soldier-like & polite man, and 
his countenance is the Index of 
a good Mind. Their three children, 
Napoleon, Hortense and Henri, exceed 
in beauty any children I have ever 
seen. 

Madame Bertrand speaks English 
perfectly well. She is of Irish extrac- 
tion & of the Dillon family. She 
seemed very much pleased to see 
us & took great notice of Emily. I 
think we are likely to have much 
pleasure in her society. 

Wooden Barracks are to be erected 
in the Camp for our Regiment as soon 
as practicable; but to drag the 
materials for them up these perpen- 
dicular Mountains on Men’s shoulders 
will require time. There will be no 
room for the Married Officers, who 
are therefore preparing to build Huts 
against the periodical Rains which 
will render living in a Tent unwhole- 
some as well as uncomfortable. 

We are at present in a small Cottage 
about half a mile below the Camp, & 
think ourselves fortunate to have 
obtained the hire of it for a few 
weeks, though at an extravagant 
price. This abode, from which I 
now write, is situated in a deep 
romantic Dell called Slane’s Valley. 
I am perfectly enraptured with its 
Beauty & the extraordinary Contrasts 
of the surrounding Scenary. Figure 
to yourselves a small but fertile and 
luxuriant spot of Verdure adorned 
by Fruit Trees & Hedges of Geraniums 
& Roses & environed by rude barren 
grotesque Rocks. Sure Nature in. 
one of her wildest Freaks formed a 
place of such amazing Contrarieties. — 

A small sloping Lawn before the 
Cottage is bordered by a Geranium 
Hedge & by Clumps of Lemon, Lime 
and Citron Trees of which the Fruit 
is in such abundance that we gather 
off the ground large baskets-full every 

F 
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Morning. A group of fine Willows! 
grows close to the Cottage, over- 
hanging a bright clear Stream which 
runs purling from an adjacent Rock. 
Behind the Cottage is a very high 
Rock below which grows a variety 
of Plants & Wild Shrubs unknown to 
me. Over the whole of this strange 
Scene there reigns a profound Calm 
and Stillness. It seems as if this 
smal) patch of Verdure and cultivated 
Beauty had fallen by chance from 
some happier Clime into this rude 
grotesque & silent Dell in Slane’s 
Valley. Often, as I pace to and 
fro in the little green Enclosure of 
an Evening and gaze around me at 
the wild Rocks and savage Solitude, 
I repeat these lines of my favourite 
Ode to Fancy, by Wharton :— 


** Oh Lover of the Desert, Hail ! 
Say in what deep and pathless Vale, 
Or on what hoary Mountain side 
Mid falls of Water you reside. 
Midst broken Rocks—a rugged Scene 
With green and grassy Vales between, 
Where Nature seems to sit alone, 
Majestic on a craggy Throne.” 


Adieu, my dear Aunt, 
Yr. affectionate Niece, 
S. AC. Y. 


PLANTATION HovseE, 
Sr HELENA. 
December 8th, 1815. 


My Dear Aunt, 

I -wrote to you soon after our 
arrival at St Helena. I now have to 
tell you that I have had the long 
wished for Gratification of being 
introduced to Buonaparte. 


Letters from St Helena. 
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Emily and myself were last Monday 
paying a visit to the Briars, wher 
the ex-Emperor has resided in a gma} 
cottage adjoining the House eye 
since he landed. I was walking jn 
the Garden with the Miss Balcombes, 
daughters of the Master of the House, 
when we perceived Napoleon coming 
towards us attended by Generals 
Bertrand & Gourgaud & Count Las 
Casas, ell walking behind him with 
their Hats in their hands although 
the cold Wind blew tremendously. 

On seeing us Buonaparte took off 
his Hat and bowed politely, and 
after speaking a few words to the 
young Ladies, said, “‘ Qui est cette 
Dame?” On learning he said, “ Oh! 
La Dame qui chante si bein, et qui 
chante en Italien.” He then began 
to speak to me in Italian and chiefly 
about Music. Then he asked me, 
in French, if my husband belonged 
to the 53rd Regiment. ‘‘ And wher 
do you live?” he asked. I said we 
were in a small house near the Camp. 


‘““Oh,” said he, “I am afraid you 
will find it confined and uncom: 
fortable.” 


After a while he requested me & 
go into the House and sing him @ 
Italian song. On my stepping back 
to allow him to enter first, he in 4 
very polite manner made me precede 
him. I relate this because he is sail 
to be usually rude and careless @ 


forms. I sang him several Italia 
songs with ‘“ Recitative,” in styl 
grandissimo. He at first seated him 








1 Some years later, after Napoleon’s death, Mrs Younghusband added a postscript to a copy 


of this letter :— 
“ This 


garden described by me in terms of romantic Enthusiasm, is the Spot where the Gret! 


Napoleon lies buried, and which Future Ages will ever regard with Interest and Curiosity. 

One day, during our absence, Buonaparte and some of his suite, by Chance, wandered int 
this Scene of Strange Beauty & he was instantly struck by its romantic Charms. The pict es 
group of Willows & the clear bright Stream issuing from the Rock delighted him. ‘This Watt 
is clear and good,” he said, ‘ I should like to have some brought to me every morning at Lon 
wood House.’ Accordingly a Chinese Servant was sent from Longwood every morning wit 
a Silver Bottle & carried away in it some pure and limpid Water for the ex- 

‘If I die in St Helena,’ said Buonaparte, ‘let me be buried here, in this spot, by this spring 


and under these Willows.’ 


And he was buried there.” 
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self on a Couch, but presently got up 
and stood behind my chair, the whole 
time expressing his approbation in a 
few strong & pointed terms. 

My little Emily (aged 8 years) 
then sang an Italian Duet with me, 
with which he seemed particularly 
pleased & caught her by the ear, giving 
it two severe pinches, which it seems 
js the climax of his approbation. He 
then desired to hear an English song ; 
whereupon I sang “Said a Smile to 
a Tear,’ which he declared to be “‘ Une 
jolie Romance.” “ But,” added he, 
“there is no Music like Italian ; first 
Italian, then German, then Portuguese, 
then French, then English.” 

Buonaparte is not at all anxious 
to quit the Briars, or in a hurry to 
go to Longwood, which is being 
fitted up for him with all the little 
Elegance St Helena can afford. The 
walls are covered with Nankeen, 
with a rose Border, which has a very 
pretty effect, I am told. 

Our camp, called Deadwood, is a 
quarter of a mile below Longwood 
& forms an object he cannot endure 
to see. The Dairy, which is built 
on low ground in the Garden, he has 
had converted into a Study that he 
may not be annoyed by the sight of 
the tents of the 53rd. Madame 
Bertrand dislikes the idea of leaving 
James Town and accompanying Buona- 
parte to what she calls his Country 
Castle. She prefers the town, wretched 
and hot as it is, because the French 
party there are much visited & they 
hear all the Gossip. The Admiral, 
however, says he cannot think of 
making the Government pay 55 guineas 
& week for Fancies. 

The dress of the French party is 
80 magnificent as to throw all the 
English and St Helenians into the 
background. Buonaparte has been 
invited to all the balls given by the 
Admiral and by Sir George Bingham, 


but he sends word that he is too old 
for Balls and dancing. He does 
indeed look older by ten years than 
he is & his great Corpulency renders 
him devoid of activity. He has a 
great appetite & sleeps a great deal. 
He takes most scrupulous care of his 
Health & is particularly fearful of 
catching cold. 

Buonaparte’s time is almost entirely 
engrossed until 5 P.M. in writing, or 
rather in dictating, his Life & 
Campaigns, in which Count Las Casas 
& all his Generals are alternately 
employed. He says that he has 
read every Book & every Paragraph 
ever written against him & they are 
all Lies. That he never in his Life 
wilfully committed a Crime & that 
he could at any moment die with as 
little fear as he has of going to bed. 
He exculpates himself, particularly, 
in the affair of poisoning the Sick, 
denying that the Act was perpetrated, 
though the proposition was made 
from motives of pure humanity. 

I wish I could write more fully, 
but we are spending some time with 
the Governor & his Wife (Colonel & 
Mrs Wilks) at their delightful Country 
Residence, & I have to write by 
snatches as the House is full of agree- 
able Company & very gay. 

The air is cool and damp in these 
Hills. It rains every morning regularly 
till 11; then it clears and becomes 
warm & bright. The Climate agrees 
wonderfully with us all; better than 
with our pockets, for the necessaries 
of Life are horribly dear, especially 
coals & wood, which at times are so 
difficult to be had that some of our 
Ladies have had to break up _ their 
Trunks to cook a dinner. 

The inhabitants of the Island are 
idle & of an apathy which is amazing. 
They might cultivate their lands to 
make the Island supply them. with 
everything, but are too lazy. The 
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Servants here are mostly Slaves brought 
from Africa originally but now mixed 
with Europeans, & are a mongrel 
Race. The English Ladies born here 
are called Yam-stocks. They are, 
many of them, very pretty & bloom- 
ing, but very ignorant. 

The Havannah with Henry Gosset ! 
on board arrived yesterday from the 
Cape and I have written to him to 
come and see us. The Havannah 
brings bullocks, sheep, etc., for Buona- 
parte & suite, who are enough to 
breed a famine, & also a beautiful 
little horse for ‘“‘ Boney ” which came 
up to the Briars while we were there. 
Capt. Y., having had a piece of 
ground given him by Government, 
is proceeding to construct an abode ; 
as there are no workmen to be had 
our dwelling is being constructed by 
Capt. Y.’s Grenadiers. 

Dec. 12th.—Buonaparte made so 
many difficulties about leaving the 
Briars that at last the Admiral sent 
him word that if he did not get ready 
to go to Longwood he should desire 
Sir George Bingham to come down 
with the 53rd & encamp round him, 
& that the Cottage at the Briars 
should be his future abode instead 
of the charming House at Longwood. 
On hearing this “‘ Boney ’’ mounted 
his horse & rode up, attended by the 
Admiral and his Generals. On coming 
near the Guard the Drums beat & 
the Emperor’s horse started. The 
Admiral ordered them to stop, but 
“Boney” said “No, no! I can sit 
well enough, let them beat on.” 
Madame Bertrand was also sent up, 
nolens volens. 


Your affectionate niece, 


8. A.C. Y. 


Letters from St Helena. 
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Tae Baranrs, 
Christmas Day 1815, 
My Dearest RacHEt, 

A happy Christmas to all my degr 
Sisters at Cheltenham. 

We are spending our Christmas with 
our Kind and hospitable friends, the 
Balcombes in the late residence of 
Buonaparte. There is to be a grand 
dinner here to-day, Admiral Cockburn, 
Countess Bertrand & all the Grandees, 
This is the height of summer. | 
was awakened for the first time on 
a Christmas Morning by the warbling 
of birds, & on looking out of the 
window my Eyes were regaled by 
myriads of Roses, Pomegranates & 
Myrtles, all in full bloom, and Trees 
bending under loads of ripe Peaches, 
This is something quite novel, for in 
India Christmas is cold & icy. 

I closed my last letter at Plantation 
House (where we spent some time) 
& told you of Buonaparte going to 
Longwood. Madame Bertrand, not 
liking the apartments allotted to her 
at Longwood, took a Country House 
at the top of our Hill; we are just 
perpendicularly under it. I have 
seen her every day since, and do all 
I can to alleviate the uncomfortable 
State of a Woman of high Rank 
placed in a Hovel without any Com- 
forts, or the least idea of shifting for 
herself, & placing her chief Happiness 
in Splendour and Luxury. She is 
very interesting & animated, & most 
flattering & caressing. She has shewn 
me all the superb Jewels & Trinkets 
given her by two Empresses ; among 
other things, a lovely portrait of 
Josephine (who is her cousin) seb 
with large pearls, & one of the Queen 
of Holland,? who must be an Angel 
if she resembles it. Josephine is 4 





1 Henry, afterwards Admiral Gosset, was Mrs Younghusband’s first cousin. 
® Hortense, daughter of the Empress Josephine by her first marriage and wife of Napoleon's 


brother, Louis, one-time King of Holland. 
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peautiful Brunette; the Queen of 
Holland fair with auburn locks. 

While we were in the midst of 
joking at these interesting objects, 
3 Servant came running in, saying, 
“The Emperor is coming.” We 
started up. She seemed as much at 
a loss as if she had never seen him 
pefore, & I felt frightened too. I 
started out by the back door & tried 
to get home without ‘‘ Boney ” seeing 
me, but he espied me as he dismounted 
& told Madame Bertrand he was very 
vexed at my going off. 

After this he peeped into the 
Kitchen and the bedroom, and as 
Emily and I walked home we saw 
him looking into the Pigstye. He 
is like the Duchess of Oldenburg ; 
he pokes his Head into every hole 
& corner & asks questions about 
every person & every thing. He 
has found out exactly how many 
Cows there are in the island, & the 
other day asked Sir George Bingham 
how long the Officers are at dinner. 
He is shocked to learn that Field- 
Officers, Captains, & Subalterns all 
dine at the same Mess together, and 
says it is most improper. 

I took Henry Gosset to see Madame 
Bertrand. She received him in her 
bedroom, which made poor Henry 
blush. But this was nothing, for 
the was up & dressed. Generally 
the receives half a dozen Gentlemen 
whilst she is in bed. The French 
customs are very strange; but they 
have no more idea of such a practice 
being out of the way than we have 
of walking across the room. Madame 
B. thought Henry beautiful and talked 
& great deal to him. She thinks 
Younghusband so like General Labe- 
doyére, who was shot, and squalls 
out whenever she sees him, “ Oh! 
Mon Dieu! quelle resemblance !” and 
then she tells him Labedoyére was the 
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Adonis of Paris. Little Hortense 
comes to play with Emily, and Madame 
B. comes scrambling down the 
Mountain, through mud & briars, 
jumps over the wall of our garden & 
peeps in upon us often when we are 
at dinner. 

You would have laughed at us the 
other day; Sir G. Bingham, Major 
Fehrsen, Marshal Bertrand, Emily 
and myself in a rocky ditch picking 
Blackberries at Geranium Vale. The 
Marshal did not know what Black- 
berry meant, but said he remembered 
in reading the Vicar of Wakefield that 
the good Doctor’s horse was named 
“* Blackberry.”” The Marshal speaks 
but little English but has a great 
desire to learn; he is about 50 & 
is the best of the whole party. 

We are going to live in Camp in 
a Tent. The landlord of Geranium 
Vale will not let us stay beyond the 
30th, and our house will not be ready 
this month. The Admiral says he 
will give us a@ wooden house to live 
in there. 

Love to all from your ever 
affectionate 


8. A.C. Y. 


P.S.—“ Boney,” in talking to me 
the other day, said, “Ah! Voila 
une femme d’ésprit.” I daresay you 
will think me vain for telling this, 
but it is only to you all. 


PLantTaTion Hovss. 
4th of January 1816, 
My Dear Aunt, 

Although I wrote you a long Letter 
only three weeks ago I am certain 
you will be glad to hear from me an 
account of my having dined by invita- 
tion with the great Buonaparte. 

The Invitation came to me only, 
for Napoleon makes it a rule never 
to invite Husbands & their Wives on 
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the same day. Our Colonel, Sir George 
Bingham, & myself were the only two 
invited on this occasion, 

I went accompanied by the Grand 
Maréchal General Bertrand & Countess 
Bertrand, who profess a great friend. 
ship for me & acknowledgements for 
the trifling attentions I have been 
able to pay her, 

We arrived at Longwood House at 
7 o'clock. The Emperor was walking 
in his Garden, but he came in and 
seemed very cheerful. ‘ You are 
come to live in Camp, Madam,” said 
he, “Ah! C'est bien.” He then 
asked me to try his Grand Piano 
Forte, by Stoddart, arrived from 
England the previous day. “I want 
your opinion if it is as good as the 
one at Plantation House.’’ I replied 
that it was a much better one, ai 
which he seemed pleased. 

“TI will teach you to pronounce 
Italian,’ said he, and he read over 
the words I was about to sing. 

After I had sung two songs he 
asked me to play at Tric Trac with 
him. Being told that Tric Trac was 
Backgammon, I sat down, but found 
that it was a different game, & I 
said that I could not play it. “ Ah! 
C'est dommage,”’ he said, “ will you 
then teach me English Backgammon ?”’ 
The idea of being Instructress to the 
Great Napoleon, even at a game of 
Backgammon, threw me into a flutter ; 
but he found placing the men difficult 
and he gave it up. At that moment 
dinner was announced & I was shewn 
to a seat on the Emperor's right. 
The party consisted of General & 
Madame Bertrand, General & Madame 
Montholon, Baron Gourgaud (a great 
coxcomb), Count Las Casas, Sir George 
Bingham & myself. 

During the whole of the dinner 
no one uttered a syllable above their 
breath, excepting the ex-Emperor and 
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myself, and for the greater part, of 
the time a dead silence prevail 
among the party. Buonaparte asked 
me @ number of questions 
the East Indies & several about ow 
Camp. ‘The first course was on Silver 
Plate; the dinner was excellent, 
and the Servants magnificently dressed, 
Nothing was carved on the Table, 
everything being cut up and handed 
round, Napoleon ate of a vast Variety 
of dishes, but drank very little. Hg 
drank a glass of Wine before his Soup, 
which is his daily custom. The 
vegetables were eaten separately, after 
the Meat, and were all cooked in 4 
most exquisite manner. The second 
course was on the most superb Sdvres 
China & the plate of solid Gold. The 
sweetmeats were most delicious. The 
ex-Emperor filled a plate with his 
own hand and bade a Servant take 
them to “la petite Emilie qui chante 
si bien,” from me. I own I felt 
highly pleased at this kindness & 
remembrance of Emily. He also 
offered me several things with his 
own hand, which did not strike me 
as being so very extraordinary at 
the time; but Count Las Casas told 
me yesterday that it was the highest 
mark of his favour; “a favour,” 
added he, “‘ that the Emperor would 
not have conferred on a Queen. 
Indeed,” continued Las Casas, “I 
assure you he paid you more attention 
than he has paid to many Queens, 
& as for Kings, I have seen seven 
Kings waiting in the anteroom & 
not been able to gain an Audience.” 
But to return to the dinner. It 
was soon over, and we all got up 
when the Emperor rose & returned 
with him to the Drawing-room. A 
table was laid out with a Coffee Set, 
the most superb, I imagine, in the 
World. The Cups and Saucers cost 
25 guineas each. Every Cup had 
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view of some part of Egypt & every 
saucer & highly finished miniature of 
the different Egyptian Chiefs. The 
fet was @ present to Buonaparte 
from the City of Paris, and he took 

t pleasure in shewing it & in 
describing the paintings on the China. 

He soon after asked me if I could 
play at “ Renversi,” & on my reply- 
ing “ No,” he made up his party, 
whilst General Montholon, Sir G. 
Bingham, Madame Bertrand and my- 
self sat down to whist. The Emperor, 
at a table close by, seemed in high 
glee. He was winning a great deal 
& seemed to take the greatest interest 
in the game, at intervals during the 
deals, singing merry songs. At Il 
o'clock the party broke up. 

Buonaparte observes the same 
Etiquette and State here with his 
Court as at Paris. None of them 
sit down or speak in his presence 
and he makes a sign when he chuses 
they should sit. The French Party 
dress every day as in Paris. He 
took notice of my dress, which was 
a Silver Muslin of a peculiar pattern ; 
“T knew,” he said, “ that it was an 
Indian Muslin.” 

The Count Las Casas is a most 
agreeable old Man, &, I imagine, a 
great Genius. He is the Author of 
the unrivalled and admired Work 
called: ‘Atlas Historique, Généa- 
logique, Chronologique et Géo- 
graphique,” printed under the name 
of Le Sage. The Count is old and 
diminutive, and yet I would rather 
talk & listen to him than to almost 
any person I have ever met. 

He yesterday accompanied Madame 
Bertrand, Emily and myself from 
Longwood to Plantation House. We 
had five miles to go & passed over 
three tremendous Mountains. The 
carriage was drawn by six huge 
Bullocks. During the whole of the 
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time the Count entertained us with 
a most lively, instructive & witty 
conversation. He emigrated, it seems, 
at the time of the French Revolution 
& went to London with only two Louis 
in his pocket; there he began to 
teach French at a shilling a lesson : 
he remained in England ten years, 
during which time his price rose to 
a Guinea a lesson. He returned to 
France with many thousand pounds. 
Buonaparte has shewn his Sense & 
Penetration in the selection of such 
a Friend and Counsellor. 

Buonaparte rides out most days, 
but particular limits are prescribed 
to him when unattended by one of 
our Officers. He looks his best on 
horseback ; and he rides up & down 
Precipices where no mortal but himself 
would chuse to venture. His smile is 
particularly agreeable, but the usual 
cast of his Countenance is grave & 
inanimate. He hates Longwood and 
fancies the Water disagrees with him. 
He composes an immensity every 
day; Las Casas transcribes, & says 
the flow of his ideas is amazing. 
“I never,” said he, “knew. the 
Emperor until within these two months 
& I am now convinced that he is 
Good as he is Great.” 

Adieu, my dear Aunt, 


Your affectionate & dutiful Niece, 
8. A.C. Y. 


Dgapwoop Camp. 
6th of March 1816. 


My Dear Aunt, 

I wrote you of my dining with 
Buonaparte. Some days after we 
went to pay him a morning visit, 
when he in a friendly manner asked 
us to stay to dinner, and asked little 
Emily also to dine with Madame 
Bertrand’s children. 

He then ordered his Barouche and 
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four and asked me to take a drive 
with him & Madame Montholon. I 
was about to seat myself with my 
back to the horses but he insisted 
on my sitting next to him. So behold 
me now sitting beside the Great 
Napoleon! He laughed and talked 
in a most amiable manner. ‘ Your 
husband, Madame,” said he, “is a 
handsome man and his manners are 
noble.” 

I am told he was not much affected 
by the death of Murat: “He was a 
fool,’’ said he, “‘ to be where he was ; 
he might have expected the Fate 
he met with.” As for Marshal Ney, 
‘**he was a man who never had Faith 
or Honour about him.” 

Buonaparte is exceedingly pleased 
with visitors who come to see him 
from real Civility and not merely 
from Curiosity, & he likes to see 
those who have visited him before. 
But Strangers he will not admit 
unless they send word the day before 
that they wish to visit him. He 
walks out early of a morning; Emily 
and I met him lately before 8 o’clock 
& had a long talk with him. Emily 
had on a large hat tied down so he 
had some difficulty in getting at her 
Ears to give them his usual pinch of 
approbation. He asked Capt. Y. if 
he was fond of riding. “For my 
part,” said he, “‘I was a good Horse- 
man once & have ridden 60 miles 
before breakfast, but I have not 
quite so much space for riding here.” 

Napoleon is learning English and 
gets up in the night to read the 
Annual Registers. Everything that 
has ever been written against him in 
English he delights to read. He is 
certainly a good tempered Man, for 
he played a game of Blind Man’s 
Buff with the Young Ladies, School 
Girls and a Party who went to visit 
him last week. The Girls came to 
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visit us afterwards and were full of 
the Fun they had had with th 
“Emperor of the Universe.” 

Buonaparte reads Novels aloud fy 
hours at a time to amuse his Suit, 
He objects to the “ Delphine” g 
Madame de Stael, which he says hag 
a very Bad Moral. 

Few persons I believe know so much 
about the Court at Longwood a 
myself; for although I am not often 
there (as no person can go without a 
written permission) yet I see constantly 
Countess Bertrand, who relates many 
Anecdotes to me. She is one of the 
most charming Creatures imaginable, 
whilst General Bertrand himself js 
universally esteemed by the English, 
He is a plain, domestic, amiable Man, 
devoted to his Wife & Children, & 
to the Emperor most faithful and 
attached. 

Sir Hudson Lowe is expected daily, 
Everyone regrets the approaching 
departure of the Governor & Mr 
Wilks. Never has there been a 
Governor of St Helena so universally 
regarded, and I may say almost 
adored, & Mrs & Miss Wilks the same. 

You ask me about the rats here, 
I was surprised to find so few; that 
is we do not see more than about 9 
or 10 running about the Tent at 
night. But there are such horrible 
quantities of Fleas that my Life has 
been nigh tormented away. If I 
take a walk on the Grass I come 
home literally covered from head to 
foot, & am obliged to pull off my 
Clothes & throw them outside the 
Tent, & for many nights I have 
scarcely closed my eyes. But we 
have now had the Turf taken up i 
the Tent & pebbles put in its plac 
& this has greatly relieved us. 


Your affectionate & dutiful Niece, 
8. A. C. ¥. 
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The last letter Mrs Younghusband 
grote to Lady Roche from St Helena 
ig dated 13th June 1816, 


My Dean Aunt, 

I had last week the happiness to 
rosive your two kind Letters of 
February & March. I am glad my 
letters afford you amusement, I 
read the part of your letter relating 
to the Dillon Family to Madame 
Bertrand who declared it to be wonder- 
fully correct & expressed herself much 
pleased to find our families connected. 
She says she shall make a point of going 
to see you when she visits Ireland, 
which she hopes to do ere long. 

Soon after I wrote to you last 
we had a severe loss by Fire. We 
had moved most of our Goods, on 
account of the dampness of our 
Tent, into a Hut built of Sods & 
thatched, which served also as a 
Kitchen. The Thatch taking fire, 
the whole was consumed in a very 
short space of time. All our Saddles, 
Boots & Chairs were burnt, and as 
we happened to have a large Wash 
going on, our Table Linen, Clothes, 
ete., were destroyed; when the Roof 
fell in the greater part of our Crockery 
was broken. Such a loss was most 
serious, as in St Helena such Articles 
are not to be replaced; however 
fretting would have been useless, & 
we have since managed to replace 
some of the things through friends 
passing Home from India. 

We dined and slept at Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s last week. Lady L. is the 
daughter of General Delancy. She 
is about 30 years of age, and very 
Pretty, Elegant & Fashionable; Sir 
Hudson is Grave, but very amiable. 
Sir George Bingham is now a Brigadier- 
General. Lady B. came out to St 
Helena about a month ago under the 
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escort of her brother-in-law, Colonel 
Mansel, who is also Colonel in the 53rd, 

There is nothing now to be seen 
in St Helena but Generals, Admirals, 
Staff Officers, & Military & Naval 
heroes of all ages. You cannot walk 
through the streets of James Town 
without knocking against Knights 
or Knights Companion. My Eyes 
are dazzled by Gold Lace & Nodding 
Plumes, & my Ears confused by the 
Sir Georges, Sir Thomases, etc. 

Sir George Cockburn is the gayest 
Man here. He gives most agreeable 
Balls, and on the 4th of this month 
a most splendid one. Buonaparte 
asked me if I had been at it and how 
I was entertained. I told him that 
my Husband being on duty in Camp 
that day I did not go. “Ha,” said 
he, “ what, cannot you go to a Ball 
without your Husband?” “I seldom 
do,” said I. “Indeed,” replied 
Napoleon, ‘“‘ well that seems strange 
to me and something quite new.” 

Buonaparte looks pale at present 
but he is cheerful & full of jokes. 
Winter is now set in, the month of 
June being the coldest in the year, 
& on the top of these misty mountains 
we find a fire very necessary in Camp. 
Fresh meat is more difficult to 
procure than ever, and we have had 
to depend entirely for food on our 
own Fowls, which are very fine and 
of the pheasant breed. 


Your affectionate Niece, 


8. A.C. Y. 


In July 1817 the 66th Regiment 
relieved the 53rd, which went on to 
India. Some of the officers were 
ordered to England; among them 
Captain Younghusband, who arrived 
at Cheltenham with his wife and his 
daughter Emily on the 2nd of October. 






















“IT TELL you naught for your com- 
fort, yea, naught for your desire... .” 
The narrowness of the margin by 
which the Vale of the White Horse 
lately escaped the desecrations of 
the Planners is another symptom of 
the times in which we live. King 
Alfred was not told in his vision 
that everything would soon be all 
right, that the Danes would shortly 
return to their own country, and that 
@ little ideology of the true sort was 
much better than a lot of hard fighting. 
On the contrary, he was given no 
message “‘save that the sky grows 
darker yet and the sea rises higher ”’ ; 
and with that to stay him he went 
off and beat the Danes and saved 
his people. 

Today we like to order things 
differently. A year ago Mr Shinwell 
was assuring us that there would be 
no fuel crisis in the winter. As lately 
as this summer Lord Woolton and 
Lord Cherwell were chided by Lord 
Lindsay and Lord Addison for mis- 
chievous exaggeration when they 
suggested that there was something 
very wrong with our food supplies. 
Yet, at long last, glimmerings of the 
gravity of our plight have begun to 
penetrate the complacency of Ministers 
and they are bidding us turn our 
attention momentarily from the con- 
templation of a Socialist Utopia to 
the less congenial contemplation of 
hard work. It is true that Mr Dalton 
can still produce a three thousand 
million pound Budget as though it were 
@ matter for legitimate pride ; that the 
miners are given a five-day week, 
presumably to help us all to forget 
the shortages of the winter; and that 
the land of coal goes hat in hand to 
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By the turn of the century 
we held the world in fee, with capital 
investments that ran into billions of 
pounds and a merchant marine which 
not only carried our business but 
most of the business of other people. 
In these happy circumstances we did 
not bother much about a shortage 
of home-grown food or a lack of any 
raw material, except coal. We could 
buy all we wanted from others; or, 
rather, we could get it in dividends 
on our foreign investments, which 
was not quite the same thing as 
having to pay for it. Meanwhile, 
our population grew and grew—like 
some hot-house plant, well warmed and 
lavishly manured, that swells to an 
unnatural size—until one day the 
heat is turned off and the supply of 
manure ceases. 

That is, more or less, what happened 
to us in the war, when we had to 
realise the bulk of our overseas invest- 
ments and to cut down our exports 
to a negligible figure. Today our 
wants are as great as they were in 
1938, with the need for capital re-equip- 
ment added ; and to pay for what we 
must buy from abroad we have only 
& sorry remnant of our investments, a 
merchant marine heavily reduced in 
ships and men by action of the enemy, 
and an industry for export which is 
starved of coal, raw materials, and 
essential machinery. During the war, 
by a tremendous effort, we raised our 
production of food at home from 
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about a third to about a half of our 
requirements. (We actually said we 
were producing more, but this was 
a piece of doubtful propaganda, to 
encourage ourselves and to depress 
the enemy.) We are certainly not 
producing more than half today, and 
we are only producing that with the 
help of a horde of German prisoners, 
whom we have not the smallest valid 
pretext for keeping any longer from 
their homes and families. 

To aggravate these troubles we 
have an external debt of about three 
thousand million pounds, mostly owing 
to countries in the sterling area; and 
this, too, can only be repaid by exports. 
But as neither the figure of these 
today, nor any prospect we may have 
of an increased flow in the future, 
brings us within even measurable 
distance of balancing our overseas 
trading account, it does not look as 
if there would be anything left to 
put against this debt. We may 
mitigate a present necessity by such 
an expedient as the sale of British- 
owned railways to Argentina, but this 
is merely to carry a little further the 
liquidation of our assets abroad which 
the war began. We pocket the cash— 
or, in this case, the credit—and mort- 
gage the future. Admittedly, the 
railways had ceased to be a very 
profitable investment ; but their value 
to our economy was not only in the 
dividends they paid, but in the orders 
for equipment they placed. A British- 
owned railway generally bought its 
rolling stock in Britain ; an Argentine- 
owned railway may buy it anywhere. 

There is the further point that by 
far the greater portion of this debt 
was incurred in the interest of the 
creditors themselves. It is something 
more than a possibility that, had it 
not been for Britain’s military efforts, 
Mussolini would have seized Egypt, 
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and Japan would have invaded India, 
Yet, after preserving these countries 
from conquest, we are being asked to 
pay for the privilege—and not we 
only, but our children and possibly 
our grandchildren. ‘The policeman 
who saves a householder from burglars 
ie not treated in this fashion; and 
there is little more reason why we 
should be, India and Egypt, however, 
who are our largest creditors, think 
otherwise, and so far any question 
of a scaling down of debts has been 
rudely rebuffed. 

Meanwhile, we are managing on 
an American credit which is running 
out at an alarming rate. It is worth 
while recalling the purpose for which 
the credit was granted. It was not 
to enable us to buy films or tobacco ; 
it was to help us to re-equip our 
industry, to rebuild our export trade, 
and meanwhile to feed ourselves, 
with the expectation that in two or 
three years we should be in a position 
to pay our way without further help. 
But the likelihood is that by the 
time the credit ia exhausted we shall 
be as far as ever from our destination. 
Mr Dalton has been repeatedly asked 
in the House of Commons to tell the 
country how the borrowed dollars 
are being spent. He has always 
refused, on the specious plea that it 
is impossible to distinguish between 
what is bought and paid for in the 
ordinary way and what comes out 
of the credit. The obvious inference 
to be drawn from these evasions is 
that we have been wasting our dollars 
on uneasential goods. We are like a 
man in financial embarrassment who 
borrows a sum of money to get himself 
straight and uses it for quite other 


It is no longer a secret that when 
Lord Keynes went to the United 
States in the autumn of 1945 he hoped 
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loan free of interest. Once more hy} oott 
was disappointed, and in the eng |idustry 
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Americans did not dispute his analysis | disaster 
of Britain's economic situation ; they} It s¢ 
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very little doubt that at that time |pailed, 
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for since 1945 American opinion has }either. 
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nine million people, and our very 
existence is founded on the assumption 
that we import or perish; and if we 
do not import we shall starve, under a 
blockade less visible but more effective 
than that of the U-boats. Such is 
our predicament. On the other hand 
America’s position is not simply that 
of a benevolent gentleman whose 
generosity has been abused and who 
will close his pocket to further appeals. 
When the United States granted us 
the credit, she was in effect staking 
an immense sum on the ultimate 
recovery of Britain; and if Britain 
succumbs the Americans will lose not 1 
only their money but most of their 
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f their | faculty for losing people. During 
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the war they lost several thousand 
Polish officers, and after declaring, 
first, that they had never had them, 
and then that they were scattered 
about in different camps and would 
in due course be retrieved, they finally 
announced that these unfortunate men 
had all been murdered by the Germans. 
In the case of Warrant Officer Reginald 
Barratt of the Royal Air Force they 
have been more reticent—possibly 
because this earlier experience had 
taught them that no explanation is 
better than three explanations which 
contradict each other. 

Up to a point the facts about 
Barratt are plain enough. In June 
1941 he was captured by the Germans 
after baling out of his bomber off the 
coast of Holland. He exchanged his 
identity with another prisoner and, 
escaping, made his way to Hungary, 
where for the rest of the war he 
acted as a British agent. When the 
Russians arrived at the end of 1944, 
in all propriety he reported to them 
and was arrested for his pains. He 
was next heard of in April 1945 at 
Cseklesz, where a few days later he 
was definitely seen for the last time, 
although a message to the British 
Military Mission in Moscow placed 
him at Marshal Tolbukin’s head- 
quarters at Szombathely in June. 
After that he just vanished. No one 
knew anything about him, and the 
Russians, when approached, were 
politely evasive. So far as they 
were concerned the man might never 
have existed. Did it really matter ? 
But perhaps the most extraordinary 
part of the story was yet to come. 
The Foreign Office, having been foiled 
in every attempt to clear up the 
mystery, informed Mrs Barratt that 
she would be justified im arranging 
broadcast appeals for news of her 
husband. The value of this advice 
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is questionable. If, as is most likely, 
Barratt is held somewhere in Russia 
or in Russian occupied territory, the 
Foreign Office can hardly be so naive 
as to suppose that any broadcast 
message would be received, or that 
if it were, anyone would be rash 
enough to try to reply to it, or that 
if he tried, the message would get 
through to England. But it is a 
significant comment on our relations 
with the U.S.S.R. that such an appeal, 
over the heads of Russian officialdom, 
should be not only countenanced, but 
advised. 


The value of the Gallup poll as a 
test of public opinion has often been 
debated. It is more popular in 
America, where President Roosevelt 
made occasional use of it, than in 
Britain, where its early ventures 
were regarded with suspicion as akin 
to “snooping.” .It may be con- 
jectured that ‘Mass Observation,” 
when conducting its recent investiga- 
tion into the religious opinions of a 
selected London suburb,! met with 
@ certain amount of hostility in its 
inquiries upon a subject which a 
man is generally unwilling to discuss 
with strangers. The .canvassers cer- 
tainly got odd answers from some 
of their victims, as, for example, the 
lady who confessed that she prayed 
only when she lost her temper. But 
if some of the questions were obviously 
misunderstood, and some of the answers 
were not serious, the general results are 
worth studying. 

No one is likely to disagree with 
“*Mass Observation’s”’ conclusion that 
these revealed a “mental and moral 
chaos.”” Indeed, they show little 
else. On the one side, among those 
attending the services of the Church 
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of England, regularly or in gf the © 
a quarter do not believe in afterig}, of S 
or in the divinity of Christ, and, {roland 
third do not believe in the Virgin | aburbie 
Birth. On the other side, it is dis 
the doubters, agnostics or atheists, of peopl 
a quarter pray occasionally to the} ,cwum 
God whose existence they question} ,imlcssl 
or deny, and more than half are ip the leas 
favour of religious education for their} yhere 
children. 


belief and the decline of church-going 
emerge as unescapable facts. Th 
cinema comes first in popularity, th 
“pub” a close second, and church a} myster: 
bad third. “It was the fashin§pooks | 
once,” is a typical answer. 


conscious of wanting something, some 
Power outside and above themselves, 
some norm against which to measun 
themselves, but what and where i 
was and how they were to discove 
it they did not know. All that mo# 
of them were sure about was thal 
they would not find it in orthoda 
Christianity. Anyhow, there was th 
day’s work to do and the. morrow! 
to be thought about, and a new 
picture on Saturday evening, soi 
was really too much to expect them 
to worry about a future after death 
or indeed about anything that might 
happen a year or two ahead, wha 
at any moment the whole world might 
be destroyed by atom bombs.. 

It may be argued that the selectel 
suburb was exceptional, or at aly 
rate that it represented Englith 
suburbia only, and that the peopl 
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1 * Puzzled People.’ By “‘ Mass Observation.” (Gollancz.) 
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‘mittently, if the countryside or of a great city, 
1 afterslify i, of Scotland, Wales or Northern 
St, andy [ijeland, are different. Even so, English 
he Virgin | aburbia is a large part of Britain, and 


theists, |.¢ people whose minds are a spiritual 
Y tO thefwcuum and who apparently drift 


arity, th} Such is the fascination of an unsolved 
church a| mystery that at least half a dozen 
> fashin§ hooks and scores of articles, ranging 
er. “Iiifem the severely factual to the 
he people frankly fictional, must have been 
»religion;} written about the finding of the 
i» They Mary Celeste. Yet the mystery was 
dern lifefnot as great as this literary output 
hey wen would suggest, no greater surely than 
| the problem of why that large liner, 
the Waratah, should have vanished 

YE without a trace off the coast of Africa, 

for why the Victoria should have 

tE collided with the Camperdown, or why 

ithe lighthouse-keepers of the Seven 

hate Hunters should have vanished from 
MRtheir island. The facts about the 

ie Mary Celeste are simple enough. She 

was a small brig, bound from New 

York to Genoa, which on 4th December 

1872 was picked up by another small 

brig, the Det Gratia, a few hundred 

miles from the coast of Portugal. 

She had no one on board, and neither 

at the time nor afterwards, when 

the Vice-Admiralty Court at Gibraltar 

sat upon the business, could anyone 
discover why she had been abandoned 

or what had happened to the ten 

people who had sailed in her from 

New York. ‘That was the original 
mystery, complicated by a mass of 

detail, most of it irrelevant. Possibly 
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not very much more notice would 
have been given to the affair had not 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle used the 
episode in his tale, ‘J. Habakuk 
Jephson’s Statement,’ which he never 
intended for anything but a piece of 
fiction and which eventually appeared, 
with other imaginary short stories, 
in ‘The Captain of the Polestar.’ 
To make the mystery a little deeper, 
Sir Arthur added an entirely fictitious 
circumstance. In his account, the 
Mary Celeste’s boat was still on 
board, so that to the problem of why 
the crew had left their ship he added 
the new problem of how they had 
left her. Curious to tell, the crowd 
of uncritical investigators, who were 
attracted by the story, swallowed Sir 
Arthur’s little innovation without any 
hesitation, and soon the genuine 
mystery of “‘ why ” was almost eclipsed 
by the spurious mystery of “ how.” 
All sorts of elaborate and ingenious ex- 
planations appeared. Mutiny, piracy, 
murder, and even a sea-serpent were 
imported, and from time to time a 
new “survivor” appeared with a 
new and definitive tale. 

What actually happened to the 
Mary Celeste is not beyond reasonable 
conjecture. When the last entry was 
made in her log she was about six 
miles from the island of Santa Maria 
in the Azores. Something took place 
shortly afterwards that induced the 
captain to abandon his ship in a 
hurry. It may be that, with a heavy 
northerly swell running, the brig seemed 
to be drifting perilously near the 
breakers. Or it may be that a small 
explosion in the cargo of alcohol 
frightened the crew overboard. At 
any rate they left very quickly, 
doubtless hoping to return later. 
Then perhaps a fresh northerly wind 
sprang up and carried the brig away 
from them, while the small, over- 
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crowded boat was lost in trying to 
land on an inhospitable shore. In 
some such fashion this little tragedy 
of the sea might be credibly 
reconstructed. 

A justification for recalling a tale 
so often told is the recent appearance 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, of a 
privately printed brochure! on the 
subject by Mr J. Hamilton Briggs, 
a nephew of the captain of the Mary 
Celeste. The ordinary man does not 
care to be told that his uncle was a 
swindler, a murderer, or a maniac ; 
and, apart from Mr Briggs’s own resent- 
ment, for many years his family has 
been angered and distressed by the 
imaginary and derogatory explanations 
of the mystery that have appeared. 

He adds little, if anything, to the 
known facts; but he does something 
that is almost as useful. He gives 
the background of the story, the family 
life of Captain Briggs and his wife, 
a few of the letters they wrote when 
the ship was on the point of sailing 
on her fatal voyage, and one or two 
little anecdotes which are more reveal- 
ing than all the theories of the amateur 
investigators. We learn that the 
quarters on board the Mary Celeste 
were cosy and home-like; that the 
deck was so low that a visiting relative 
had her bonnet swept off her head ; 
that little Sophy Briggs, the daughter, 
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aged two, was much attached to th 
ship’s cat, whom she named “ Poo.yh. 
Poo,” and had two dolls, Sarah Jang 
and Daisy, one of which had a brokep 
arm; that the mate and the stewanj 
were very good men and the crew 
“a pretty peaceable lot”; and what 
a pity it was there was no room on 
board for Arthur, the captain’s young 
son. 

The letters contain nothing that 
could possibly be taken as evidence, 
but no one, after reading such simple 
homely stuff, can continue to believe 
for a moment that the Mary Celest 
carried on board the architects of 
dark and terrible deeds. This veri. 
similitude extends to the account of 
the proceedings at Gibraltar, when 
the owner, Captain Winchester, in. 
dignant at the law’s delays, on being 
asked by the Court to give his descent, 
replied: ‘ British, sir, and if I knew 
where the British blood was I would 
open my veins and let it out.” I 
is exactly the answer that an irate 
New Englander would give. 

From one point of view Mr Briggs's 
brochure proves nothing ; from another 
it may be taken to prove quite a lot, 
At least it should finally satisfy most 
readers of the falsity of the numerow 
** solutions,’”’ each of which in tum 
was hailed on appearance as the end 
of an old mystery. 





1 ‘In the Wake of the Mary Celeste.’ 
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